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Jo Many Jnguiring Friends. 





PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad ‘“‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for. others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the sha of 

tented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 
ry to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common peek of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for eve fos they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
ve your reward. Nothing that we advertise, in the shape of hives or implementa, is 4 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity, (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive), is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 20% by 16 inches outside measure. The troth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 9% outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay best to give your customers an article as 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the v few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
yery bey owe are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 
/s The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with ui 
i Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
| trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 











{A place of the blacks. : 
The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at allim- (iy 
, portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we } 
qi would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. } 
\ if Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter N 










FX or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
peey ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
k hat are carefully and de- 









for beginners. Nearly all the questions t are asked, 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 


\ i takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it peloogs. having id me their 
; money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are ,on a , and written 
RASS by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. ey Re 
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GLEAN INGS IN BEE CULTURE. APRIL 
iS Bu aa 
-Chiiteaits of this: Nutinbér. ITALIAN BEES. 
RINE Sis Be Ss oy eee os gains cis oo a ides foe Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
Putting a Circular Saw in order.. sku Se ..105 | and nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
SRN DE NON oss on eee aa mains. sss sae ase 103 kinds. Queens bred early in the season. Send for 
How Much does it Take to Winter Bees?..........106 | catalogue. 
Soldering mg tere ch edie os ehhh wes <edonde 107 } 9tf DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
pg I cn ants Minch oe 650 ¥ 545009 Sonu et a 
oth Worms in Section Boxes..................-.-. By 
MIN on coe const ale epouhew <b viene 125, 112, 109 SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES, 
SURI St a, i de wk su saien cavsv eee 109 
Stings, Gloves, and Smokers,...................5-- 110 Having fitted up my =p with new machinery | 
eT I RN MN ns ee ng aac eeeckene 111} am prepared to furnish Simplicity—-Chaff— —Lang- 
Box Hive Department............ 112 | stroth or other Hives—Metal Cornered Frames—Sec- 
ERE aS a GS A = Sh" 112 | tion Boxes. -Shipping Cases, &c. Also Italian Bees— 
A California bee Ranche, Illustrated. ............. 113 | Queens—and Apiarian supplies of all kinds. 


, Bees in Colorado: ws of Honey Plants....... 14 
Foul Brood, concluded ..................6.:s00- 1 


Transferring Chet vent cab benshehish chveccn'e< 124, 

Fruit Blossoms; Gill-Over-The-Ground........ ... 118 
ROI ooo Ss Sete oe SROs 8! aces wails 118 
How to Bring down Swarms........ ......... or 
Three Frame Versus two Frame Nuclei........... 120 
RON I ig 55 Stes Winns vas oud ov SAMERG ON 120 


For particulars and aig list, 
Address, W. MARSHALL, 
2-7d 


316, East 16th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
BEFORE PURCHASING 
Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
of bee-keeping neighbors), for our price list of Apia- 





AOU TRO TORGOE soa. so os Lisi cecccwe sens ose 107, - rian supplies of ev ~ # description, and sample sec- 
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” How to Faed Grape Sugar. ...........-...cccceess 21 | tional box and comb foundation. 
tba POPTONO TH BUMMRIOR: BOUNTY osc ick os oe ccnsdivenssd Ir Italian eek e from BOTT, mothers. 
bit Taking Bees out of their Winter ep ie 123 | 28 & H. P. SAY ‘LES, Hartford, Wie. 
‘et The L. Frame Taking the Precedence. . : 1, 183 | —$ $$ <$_$_____—_ nen 
pe tee ee NG da ee ene 128 
lee. WY A Ee OE OORT 00 UGC. oiisinciicns 5. ose cncs canes 124 
nee SECS Sn ee mere 124 | 
ys Oueen’s Stinging, and Queens Outside the Hive. .124 
ta Bee Candv. Cotton seed for Packing &¢.. ciao 
ee Artificial Heat, A Report in Favor of.............. 125 
ach, TE ot og LUG oss sos nds chbedesay % 
“ Hardening Wax by Boiling................ .2...... 25 |: 
pe page Pee gale Py career sass 34 126 
ok ge o orker Bees, and Extractors that 
vera Throw Honey over The can.................... 126 | ON AY 0 0 D 
ae) How to Get a Start.. ickh vase coe 
ei Combs Breaking down When Feeding. oa as 126 WY. WV Cor. FRONT&VINE 
ane Clipped Wings, and Swarming...... Pere 
et Transferring from a Bee Tree.. oe ee 127 
; ‘ Spring Dwindling.... iScc Gh Shak Gh wk dhcdeke Kips ae 127 
‘S 7 ios NN 5 ios6 6 KcRN SAA nem cae sccs Renew ak = ABNES" } P "-ATENT FOOT 
it Thin Fdo................. Pape weet eae ce aan Re ; Zz 
fis Se ee ees eat Eaves CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Be 4 Varnishing Hives Inside.......... f "429 Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
a Scovell’s Suspended frame. Almost the $25.00 — and light ripping. Lathes, &., &¢, 
Aes} Chaff Hive 131 These machines are espec ially 
i .5) A SR Re ee eee adapted to Hive Making. It 
34, seegrren aaa span will pay every bee-keeper to send 
Fant WE have to-day, March 29th, 2981 sabeertbees for our 64 page Catalogue. Mue 
tet chines sent on Trial. 
ss FRIEND Carlin of Shreveport, La., the one who W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
tet invented the fdn. cutter, has just paid us a very Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 
on pleasant visit. 
| OuR friends to whom a we haves sent bees will please | 2” FRENDS! If you are in any way interested in 
Ta excuse the old com ause the nic? new combs 
et, built on fdn., are not yet tough enough to bear ship- BEES oO R HO NE ¥ 
rab Phy ping. Always select old and tough brood combs, 
44 _ for shipping bees long distances. THE A BC OF SHED CULTURE, 
satel ~~ | Just Published, will tell you all about the latest im- 
' Earl yueens provements in securing and Mariceting Honey, 
the newlbh. Section Honey rng All about 
making Artificial tlomey Com, Candy for 
at $1.50 until June Ist; after June Ist, $1.00. Reared! Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarminr, 
from both imported and home bred Queens, the $1.50 | Bee Moth. &c., &c. Nothing patented. Part First, 
Queens on same terms as the $1.00 Queens. fully illustrated ‘with costly Engravings, mailed for 
4d M. PARSE, Pine Bluff, Ark. %5 conte. A BC Books to bs lh % doz. $125! 
1 doz. $2,25; 100 by Express. 
2 5 FANCY CARDS, your name & a Morocco Card — A. L. ROO'L, Medina, Ohio. 
Cuse, 10c; SCHELL Bros., Smith's Land’g, N. Yo 
ONE HUNDRED COLONIES | For Prices and Particulars Concerning 
} a 
PURE IMALLAN BEES, FOR SALE tuna, Comb Foundation 
! ' 5 
‘ Queens all bred from Imported mother. See advertisement in February number GLEANINGS 
if QUEENS AND HONEY IN SEASON. | or write to me for circular. 


Address C.C. VAUGHAN, 


Send for circular. | 
Columbia, Tenn. | 
| 


Illustrated price list of Bees, Queens, Hives, Hon- 
ey Boxes, Cases and Crates, Extractors, &c., sent to 
all applicants. 


Our customers will receive it without applying. 





“TALIAN QU EENS - from an imported mother. | 
Full stocks, and nuclei for sale cheap, with sat- | 
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sia i isfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for price list. _H. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Jan. No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


15 | Ales Board, detachable, See A BC, 
| Part First 





| RAMEN WOM weh cede acs bits co Wom ld dense bess $ 10 
| Basswood trees for planting, for prices see 
| RNS RAG hese ee. 5 0 siio.e + 1a ase obde > ¢Ne40c8e 
| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (601bs.) 8 00 
| Barrels for honey........0.02.se.qiecreersces 2 50 
| oe wa waxed and painted... . 3 50 
| Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
WR es SP Re rr ae 
10 | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
0 | Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS..... 50, 60, 75 
10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
BRS ie ee AN de Se 15 


One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 


10 | Burlap for covering bees; 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
| and two gauges included.................. 
0 | Buzz-Saws, extra, 4 in. $1.00; 5 in. $1.25; 6 
i in. $1.50; 7 in. $1.75; 8 in. $2.00; 10in...... 3 25 
The above are all filed, and set, and mailed free of 
postage. 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
| 6inch saws. No saws included........... 
| The same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 
1| Cages, wood and wire cloth, provisioned, 
5 WOR grIOe NGG. ag.ve cs. 5 seg en stores os 
12 | 7 ~ Oe. DOWGOE. Ss clei: 
*  _ Larger size double above prices... 
“ Candy gd can be fed at any season, 


5 00 
8 


SR Ss 


Ser” Welds» oaes Pe oe RES, ed eee 15 
| ¥ ‘* Eight Ib. slab in L. frame..... 115 
0 | Cards, queen registering, per doz........... 06 
6h. * ie WE A iin os bik nas 40 
60 | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 
| FOR TOTO an pass cesccrnenscrat) and Ran cale sag 30 
8 athe - without the chaff........... 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 
2 | Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
10 | Clasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
| Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 
| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 
| has hinged cover and —_ of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 00 
20 | Corners, Metal, per 108... ee esi. 75 
20 | * *. top only; per 100, «0.0.05. 1 00 
6; * “bottom, per 100.002.2222. jt we 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who advertise metal cornered frames. 


Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 
12 | Duck, for feeding, and covering the frames 
| —bees do not often bite it—per yard, (29 
PAROTNG WOO G4 5 a's bch sins vio vovidlns?s vsisiu asin ehee 
Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 
propolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
25c. By the piece, (12 yards) 
Extractors, according to size of frame, 
7 50 to 10 00 
inside and gearing, including 
pe TES AS Epa A Tee 
ae Hoops to go Somes the top.... 
7 r 


“ 


15 





¥ 


1 “7 


o 


a 
SS 8 SRSRSE8 


per doz 
| Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.... 
7| Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April No)........ 
4) Te BOO, DAT BSG inns ons0 0s spaces ccscse 





oe 
>be) 


valuable, 20c ; per doz. by express... 2 
“ The same, large size, double above 
pes. Pee cube sess ses Ademeas Kehoe k} 

2!“ $3ecornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 1 
>| Frames with —- Rabbet and Clasps... 
18 | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 


{ per lb. (about 100 feet).............cecce ees 





25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 50 


0 | GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and II, each.......... 75 
0} Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 
0 ‘se Vol. III, second-hand............ 2 00 
0 Se first five neatly boundinone... 6 00 
6 ig 2 * unbound.... 5 00 
Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
WG TOE 5 ire ohn Gie Sehated oa) eaten tae teas 
0| Honey Knives, straight or curved blade... 1 00 
he ex BG Gcks taaakns bc thneidche os 5 25 
” “  % doz by Express..:......... 5 Ww 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list... .......... 
—_— Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
MIDE 6 chiecccc cache 6bi chok capaeemnsesteawapeka 5 00 
0 | Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
ar Ee rere es eee ye Sere 25 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 0 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
0 | Magnifying Glass, Pocket. ... ............ 50 
0 vi = Double lens, brass on 
CPCS TI oink cise shina ou ctasoamaciiek ches 1 00 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s 1 00 
12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0 * repared objects for above, such 
0 as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &¢., each 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
POMP REG F4 ais a oon 5 Hida yee ted Ho v8 bi sual ces 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraffine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 20 
0 | Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
0 | Queens, 50c to $6 See price list......... 
2 | Rabbets. Metal, per foot...................- 02 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 
8 | Saw Set for Circular Saws........ as 75 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
Oi COI isin nora nensa whendes aieathonkoiax’ 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
a Case of 3 section boxes showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 | Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 25 
18 * — Catnip, good seed, per 0z.20c ; per lh. 2 00 
0| ‘ Chinese Mustard, per 0z............. 15 
18 . Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 60 
18 * White Dutch a agg og We hd sedis 60 
* _Motherwort, per 0z. 20c; per Ib...... 2 00 
18 **  Mignonette, per lb. (20c per 02Z)....... 1.50 
* Simpson Honey Plant, per package 05 
ries at big _ per 0z....... 50 
18 ** Silver Hull Buckwheat, per lb....... 10 
* we “ig : peck by Express 15 
18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
vs JURY, DORAD 6... sa pas . ons - dgtye cde oeee 15 





A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 


| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 

| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
POE vcsinbs <oene, jase hapisc mbbns ects emesis 60 
The same for 24 sections, half above 

| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 

| 


the flat, for 75e 





10 | Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic extra).... 1 50 
5 oe POOMECIS ince eos ce'eece DS Pare 25 
= Binghants 233 :.. ..<<% $125: 160; 2-00 
25 i OUR OWN, see illustration in price 
by RSE: Es Sa ee aes Sr 7 
2 | Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 
& | TREMOMOCEIG os since is ten esd cate adbilins 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) "5 
The same, all of tarletan (almost as good) 5 
WER MeRCNOOE nas Suc cenccocnccecceness ties 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above..... ee 
5| Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned per 
GORGES TOO iii ck <5 ag Fine sa sony a 22a ae gee Bb) 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages................- 12 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... .... .......... 
3| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
| mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 07 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55 CENTS PER POUND. 
4 C. R. CARLIN, Shreveport, La. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. Namber | 
—— ¥ 
oe of Sub- 
The first column is for those only, we =| scrbers | 
who send 5 or more names. 2: required 
= «at or 
Names of Premium Articles. As at 
75c. | 1.00 
Any Of them sent post-paid on rec'pt of price. ——~  -— 
1—A BC of Bee Culture, Part First ....... 2% 9 2 
2—Lithogranh of Amary. Implements. etc. 25 5° 2 
AF atograph of Ho MSE Apiary... easy, ie 2 
“That Pr 6 Novices and Blue Byes 2M A 2 
ec Emerson : } mnder for GLURANINGS, 
wili Aol? 3 Votumes........ ‘ae 6 3 
- . ue hetler quality........-+.- 60| 3. 
7 Picks t Magnifying Glass..o.cccceceses 60) 7 3 
8—First or second Volume of GLRANINGS..75! 4 


9— Best qu ulity Emerson's Binder for 
SPUNEGG 5. cus Gane s 5ck08 0% 75. 8 4 
10—Douhle Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00; 9 4 
11— Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americat,00, 9 4 
12—First and second Vol. of GLBANINGS..1,50; 10 6 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- | 
ments in a Mahogany Bow......... ocee3 15} 20 | 8 
14—Opera Glass for Bee Hunting....... 35.00) 25 103 
] 


Halign Queens and Bees at very Low Prices, 


Two frame nucleus, in Ba hy n April, with dollar queen . 4 
2 00 





The same as above from June Ist to Aug. Ist. 

‘All well stocked with bees. 

I consider this the only safe plan for sending | 
queens early. 

Dollar queens after May 15th, (as I do not consider | 
it safe to send single queens sooner),—80 cents. 

Whole colonies, after June Ist, in single story Sim- 
Plicities, with 8 combs, and two frames empty, with 
such Italian queens as I have, $5,00. 

Pn ons f ives, Section Boxes, ee c ages, 

ivision Boards, &c., &c., at Root's pri 
I will guarantee safe arriv al, and that all “shall be 


jnst as represented. 
2ing G. Ww. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 


DESCRIPTION AND PRICES OF OUR 


NEW HIVES 
AND 





SECTIONAL HONEY BOXES, 


BARKER & DICER, 
fa Marshall, Mich. 


CANADA. 








Ontario Bee-Keepers and others intending to pur- | 


chase Foundation or Foundation Machines, Hives, 
Section Boxes, &c., will do well to hear from me, be- | 
fore purchasing elsewhere. H. TENCH, 

Be Pottagev ille, Ontario, Canada. 








You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- | 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless | 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last | 


month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” | 


Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes and you can sit down happy, any time you 


wish to find anything you may have previously seen | 


even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, agd 75e, 
according to quality. For table of nt of Binders 
for any Periodical, see cg No., Vot. Il. Send in 
your orders. om ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


LANES SEED CATALOGUE, 


My annual catalogue (a complete garden and floral 
guide—90 pages) of choice Northern grown seeds— 
1000 varieties, bulbs, garden and apiarian imple 
ments, supplies, agricultural books, bees, queens, 
&e., &e., is now mK A sent —— on application. 

Address, F. LANE, N Apiary 
2tf na “] Warehouse, Koshkonong, Wis. 








Each Number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGEs of read- 
ing, many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one CoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In Eng- 
oe “a German. Price, $1.25 a year: Five copies 


an *-k’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 50 
cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers $1.00. 

Vick’s Catalo -300 Lilustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address, "AMES VICK, Rochester. N. ¥. 


BEE HIVES FOR SALECHEAP 


I will make good Langstroth hives, or furnish the 
stuff cut ready to put together, or other styles if 
wanted; state the number wanted and I will give 
ae . M. DICKINSON, 

Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 


Colonies and Queens. 
"IMPORTED QUEENS AT $4.00. 


After May 20th we will sell imported queens at the 
above price. 

















Colonies with Imported Queen in April acon $13 00 
ie er Sern 9 00 
** Ten or more, * Ly iy eee 8 00 


h 
Tin Lyng for honey, also Comb Foundation. 
PP aun for circular. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il. 


BEE REEPER® SUPPLIES FOR 1070 


Italian Queens—Nucleus and and full colonies—Comb 
| Foundation—Hives and Section Boxes complete, 
furnished on short notice. Ten years’ experience in 
Bee-Keeping and Queen breeding. Satisfaction 
| guaranteed or money refunded. Send for prices. 
‘ Eggs and chicks from high class land and water 
owls 
zi VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Ills. 


 TTALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own fm- 
| portation. Dollar queens, $1,00; ready in April. 

ested queens before June Ist, $3,00; after, $2,50, 
| Full colonies of Italians from $7,00 to $10,00. Two 
| Seu nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
Nag $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
lies., &c. 

PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 


— ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1878. 
We are headquarters for Italian Queen Bees. Our 


sales average double those of any other dealer. 
Have had 16 year’s experience. Send for price list 








sup 


fancy 


of Queens, Section Boxes or other kinds; 
Crates, Hives, and Bee-Keeper’s supplies generally. 
4d H. ALLEY, Wenhum, Mass. 
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MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 4. 


TRANSFERRING. 
{ HAD never seen bees transferred, and I confess, 





|) I rather dreaded the job. Thad lately had a talk 

1 witha “bee man,” and his ‘*‘opening remarks,” 
were not very encouraging. He said the bees would 
run all over, the honey would drip from the combs 
and stand here and there in puddles, the combs would 
be thick and crooked, and before the job was finished 
I would be completely discouraged. After talking a 
while in this strain, he made the following encourag- 
ing remark: “I'll come down and transfer your bees 
for $5.00.”" 

“Oh ho!’’thought I, ‘tand so that is why you have 
been talking in this doleful strain; I’ll transfer my 
own bees now, if for nothing more than to show you 
I can; and, after all, if I am going to handle bees, 
why not commence now?”’ 

May 14th, I transferred my bees. Sugar Maple 
was in blossom, and the yield of honey was quite 
large. If I had waited until fruit trees were in 
bloom, I do not think it would have been so well, as 
there was but little honey gathered at that time. 

About 10 o'clock, on a pleasant day, I tried to drive 
the bees from a hive into a box, but did not succeed. 
I presume [ did not drum long enough. After drum- 
ming a few minutes, and finding they were not in- 
clined to leave their home, I carried them into the 
kitchen, and set them, bottom side up, upon the ta- 
ble. Ithen puta box, about 7 inches deep, 6 inches 
wide, and long enough to reach across the hive, on 
the top of the hive, on the opposite side from which I 
wished to commence taking out combs. I kept them 
down among the combs with smoke, cut the combs— 
by running down a hand-saw—from the side that I 
wished to remove first, sawed off the cross sticks, 
and pried off the side of the hive. Whenever the 
bees would show themselves | drove them down 
with smoke, always driving them towards the small 
box that sat on top of the hive. After prying off the 
side, | commenced cutting out the combs, and put- 
ting them into the frames. I fastened them in with 
thorns, using strings when it was necessary. After I 
had one or two frames in the hive, I had my wife 
brush the bees from the combs, at the: entrance of 
the hive, as I took them out. By the time I had ta- 
ker out all the combs, most of the bees were cluster- 
ed in the small box. One swarm was so large that it 
hung down from the box asa swarm does from the 
limb of a tree. When the combs were all in, I closed 
the hive, spread a newspaper in front of it, shook 


the bees from the box upon it, and directed them to | 


the entrance with a quill, managing them just as I 
would anew swarm. After the new hive was placed 
upon its stand, the windows were opened, and the 
bees that clustered upon them were driven out. 

While I was transferring the first swarm, I was 
considerably excited; I worked as though my life de- 
pended on it, and the perspiration dropped down in 
small showers. When I commenced upon the second 
colony, [ resolved to take matters a little more cool- 
ly; and, to my delight, I found that it occupied about 
half as muchtime as the first one. To transfer a col- 
ony now, would be nothing but fun. 


SHADE. 
I think a grape vine shade, as described in the A 


BC of bee culture, is the nicest and most Profita- | you are to stop. 


ble; but as I had neither time nor money to make 
such a shade, I will tell you what I did do. L plant- 
ed a row of sunflowers, a foot from the south side of 
each hive. When they were about a_ foot high 
they were thinned out, leaving three, eighteen inch- 
es apart, in each row. This gave ample shade; and 
the “clouded’”’ hives, with their different colored 
caps, nestling among the green leaves and yellow 
blossoms, made a very pretty picture. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co.. Mich. 





| 
| 


| You did a very wise thing when you trans- 
| ferred your own bees, and I am inclined to 
| think 4 great many of our new beginners 
| would come out all right if they would only 
push ahead just as you did. Your plan is 
exactly what I would have recommended, 
only I would leave the hive near its summer 
stand, moving it perhaps a yard backward. 
I would never try to drum the bees; pry open 
the hive and go to work, and you will have 
| them transferred, bees and all, almost as 
_ quickly as you could drum them out. Be 
cosarut about depending much upon strings, 
| for the bees sometimes bite them off before 
they have fastened the combs. Strips of 
| wood, wires, or the transferring clasps, are, 
| I think, safer. The sunflowers do very well, 
| but they are not as substantial, and do not 
bear grapes. It is true, they bear some hon- 
ey, and the mammoth Russian, has been 

considerably talked of «s a honey plant; a 
| sunflower apiary, would be rather a pretty 
sight, would it not? 


-_—_-—P oe 
| PUTTING A CIRCULAR SAW IN ORDER. 





| N my directions for putting circular saws 
Y in order, I forgot to say that the teeth 
| — must all be made of exactly the same 

length. To do this, and to keep them so, 
| you must have your saw fit the mandrel ex- 
| actly, and must, when putting it on the man- 





| drel, always observe to put it on in the same 
position. To insure this, you will need a 
mark on the saw, and a corresponding one 
/on the mandrel. Put your saw on just as 
| you want it, and then screw the table up so 
| high, that the table will just clear the teeth. 

Lay a piece of emery wheel—a whole one 

will do—on the table right over the saw, and 
gently screw down the table until the points 
| of the teeth begin to be cut. Stop at inter- 
| vals and see how you get along; when the 
| points of the shortest teeth are just touched, 
Now file it as directed, and 
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be sure you = it on the same way every 
time when the saw is used. 
6 


HOW MUCH DOES IT TAKE TO WIN- 
TER BEES? 


+, WAY Ist, 1877, | had 20 colonies, and increased to 
; 49. The first of the season was very poor; un- 

4am; til the middle of June bees did not gather h»'f 
the honey they ate; little was gathered before July 
1th, when linden began to bloom and from that time, 
the season was good. I extracted 1750 lbs. and took 
34 lbs. box honey from one colony. I bought 4 colo- 
nies in Oct. and wintered them in a cellar made ina 
side hill. The cellar was 8xl4 ft. and7ft. high. I 
put my my bees in the cellar Nov. 28th, taking them 
out two days in Dec. for atly. I took them out March 
jth, all in good order except two. One died and one 
queenless stock swarmed out the first day after ta- 
king them out of the cellar. I weighed each hive 
when first put into the cellar, and when taken out in 





other papers, an advertisement headed 
‘*Mend Your Own Tin ware,” and to the ef- 
fect that the implements with full printed 
instructions, would be sent by mail, for 30c. 


The signature to the advertisement, was 
Amos I. Root & Co., Medina, O. The Amos 
I. Root, was myself, but the **Co.”’ only ex- 
isted in my fertile but I fear, unscrupulous 
brain. Many 30 “‘centses”’ were sent, and I 
drove quite a thriving business, for a boy of 
only 18; I believe the implements generally 

ave good satisfaction, and I should look 

ack at the enterprise with some degree of 
pride, were it not for that unfortunate pro- 
pensity of desiring that the world should 
think me greater than I really was, which 
prompted me to think I needed to say ‘*Co.,” 
to induce people to invest. 


March. The following is the shrinkage. It was just about this time that the Amer- 


oS 


* Bu “ 


1 lost 10 Ibs. | 1 lost 14% Ibs. ‘ican Agriculturist began to do a thriving 
oe er PRET. - Pa | business, exposing humbugs and swindles, 
g “ogee ss | 1 * wy * | and the first I knew, they had _ my soldering 
faced. ele Se ao ; implements held up to view. My little sold- 
: oa Bi ie | : vi ai 5 | ering iron, or brass, rather, they laughed at, 
| 


11 4 

Average shrikage about 14 lbs. per colony for 100 
days in cellar. The entrances were open 5 by ‘+ in. 
covers raised % inch at one end for the escape of 
moisture. Temperature from 42° to 46’—cellar ven- 


tilated at bottom and top. My strongest colony lost | 


but 12 Ibs. while in the cellar. How is this, Novice? | 


/ and without even reading the apse direc- 


tions, they pronounced the little metal case 
of chloride of zinc, with the few strips of 
solder, entirely worthless for mending tin 
ware; and so | dropped that speculation, not 
however, without something of a protest 
that I was right, and they wrong. We 


There are some black bee-keepers living 3 miles from | should be very careful, before consigning 


me, and one of them has some pure Italians; some | 
are two banded, some 2%, some 3, some 3'4 and 4 | 


banded (so he says). A good place to get a new kind | 
of bee, but don’t let N. C. Mitchell know of them. | 


things to the humbug and swindle depart- 
ment too hastily. Iam inelined to think 
some good resulted, at all events, for very 


One bee-keeper thinks the Italians will starve the | soon after, they got up some soldering im- 


black bees out. He saw my Italians round his bee 
asture and says that his bees were driven off the 


plements of their own, which they sold for 


owers by the Italians, they taking the honey. A | $1.00. They gave a full sized soldering cop- 


good recommed for Italians is it not? W.A.Eppy. | 
Easton, Wisconsin March, llth, 1878. ; | 


The above result is just about as the gen- | 
eral average seems torun, and I have not | 
been able to discover that the chaff packed | 
colonies wintered on their summer stands, 
consume any more than those wintered in 
cellars, asa general rule. L. C. Root has 
given some reportsin the Am. Agriculturist, | 
that seem to showa great advantage in | 
this respect in favor of cellar wintering, but | 
I think taking the winter and spring throu, ; 
we shall find very little difference. Colonies | 
in thin hives, with but a thin protection over | 
them, often consume enormously, as I have | 
carefully demonstrated ; but we agree, now, | 
I believe, that this is not the way to winter | 
bees. Why there should be a difference of | 
as much as 10]bs, in colonies of almost equal | 
strength, is something that I think has nev- | 
er been fully explained. There is a vast 
difference inthe amount consumed by dif- 
ferent stocks, whether in-doors or out. The | 
report that Italians chase black bees aw 
from the tlowers, ete., is current in our own | 


bees. 
> O° <a —— 
SCLDERING IMPLEMENTS. | 








| 


MEND YOUR OWN TIN WARE. 





Vicinity. among those not conversant with | ir “en aoc maha Ay Pantin th of Bok 
| der, in the cavity in the wood, it will readily 
unite with the copper and cover the surface 
asif it were dipped in quicksilver. When 
| itis tinned all over, it is in working trim. 


per, a box of rosin, and quite a bar of solder. 
As bee-kKeepers find a great many uses for 
tin and tin work about the apiary, it has oc- 
curred to me, that I might get up a little 
**kit of tools” that would help you a great 
deal, or rather might tell you how to get up 
your own. Well, here we are, ready to talk 
about soldering. 


A 1]b. soldering copper will cost you about 
35c., and @ handle for the same, perhaps 10c. 
It may not be in order when received, and 
to put it in working trim will be your first 
job. File each of the four sides bright and 
smooth,-and either with file or hammer, 
make a nice sharp point to the tool. Solder- 
ing irons, like lead pencils and a great many 
other things, should be kept sharp, to do 
good work. Get apiece of brick, some sol- 
der, and some rosin. Heat your iron hot, 


| but not red hot, and rub it in the rosin and 
| brick dust. This should be placed in a small 
| cavity, ina 


iece of wood. If you rub the 


at some of the iron hard against the wood, the 
ay | ) 


rick will scour it bright, and the rosin will 


sol- 


Every time you forget and let theiron get 


'red hot, it will burn the solder off, and it 


) BOUT 20 years ago—is it possible, that | must be tinned over again, in the same way. 


it is really so long ?—there appeared in | 


If you wish to solder on bright tin, you 


the Scientific American, and several | have only to fasten the pieces securely where 
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you want them, and then just solder it. If 
you look ata tin-smith you will think it is 
just as easy as can be, to make the orient 
melted tin run down the joint so smoothly 
that it looks like oue continuous piece, but 
when your own inexperienced hands under- 
take the task—oh dear, oh dear! you are 
awkward, without doubt, but perhaps the 
greatest trouble is that you have not all the 
necessary appliances at hand. To do a nice 
job, and do it conveniently, you will want a 
soldering board, something like this : 





SOLDERING BOARD. 
It should be about 12x18 inches, and the 


sides about an inch high. The two staples 
are for resting your iron, to prevent its burn- 
ing the wood when not in use, and for hold- 
ing the bars of solder, when the iron is 
touched to them. On the right hand, a bar 
of solder is shown, ready for use. You can 
never do anything with your solder laid flat 
ona board. On the left, are two little boxes; 
one 1s to hold a wet rag, on which the iron 
is to be wiped every time vou take it from 
the fire, that we may havea bright clean 
surface. The other is to hold the powdered 
rosin; andif you wish to work with satis- 
faction, I would advise you not to get the 
rosin on your fingers or clothes. For a 
brush for applying the rosin, draw some 
candle wicking into a tin tube. You can 
do a cleaner job by having the rosin mixed 


with oil, for all that is left after soldering, | 


may be wiped off witha soft cloth. Our 
girls use the rosin and oil for making the 
inside work to extractors. The ability to do 
smooth nice work, and do it rapidly, comes 
by practice. 

Below, I give youa cut of the soldering 
iron, the bar of solder, the box of rosin, and 
the printed directions, such as are sent b 
mail for $1.00. Common solder is worth 
about 15e. per lb., but for fine nice work, we 
use a larger proportion of tin. About equal 


parts of lead and tin, is the general rule. 





SOLDERING IRON, AND IMPLEMENTS. 


You will probably get along very well 
with bright new tin, but when you come to 
try repairing, or mending old _ breaks 
Where the metals are old and rusty, much 
more skill will be required to make a strong 
job. You will also find that something 
more than rosin is needed for iron, brass and 
copper, and for rusty tinware. This was 
Where my soldering implements came in, 
years ago. I got hold of the idea in this way. 
One dull day in the winter, a stranger called. 
asking if we had any tinware we would like 
repaired, free of charge. You may be sure 
that he and I were friends at once, and we 
gathered up the tin pans, and set him at 
work. He took a pretty little camphene 
lamp out of his pocket, then a bottle of some 


liquid, next an old file, and some little 
lumps of solder. A pan had a hole in the 
bottom; he scraped round the Role with 
his file, then punched the hole a little larger, 
so as to raise a slight burr, held the place 
over the lamp, wet the metal with the liquid 
and dropped on a bit of solder which melted 
and filled up the hole in a twinkling; then 
another, and another, until all were done. 

‘**How much for your work?” 

‘“Nothing.”’ 
nN othing ? But what do you want us to 
do ?’ 
‘*Buy that little bottle of soldering fluid.”’ 
| ‘For how much ?” 
| “'Pwenty five cents.” 
/ [put down the money very quickly, and 
| he prepared to go. But I was full of ques- 
' tions about the contents of that bottle. I 
was chemist enough, and Yankee enough, to 
make him own up that it was nothing but 
i salammoniae and chloride of zinc, in solu- 
| tion, before he got out of the gate. In re- 
‘turn, he made me promise not to sell any of 
| it inside of our county, under one year. The 
| next week found me in a neighboring coun- 
| ty mending tinware, gratis, and before Sat- 
/urday night, I was back with between $10. 
and $12. clear profit, which was quite a spec- 
ulation in those days. To make this won- 
derful soldering fluid which will cause the 
solder to flow on copper, zinc, iron or brass, 
you are to get ¢ of a tb. of muriatic acid, of 
a druggist. Set it in a glass jar or tumbler. 
| out of doors, and slowly drop in pieces of 
zinc, until it will ‘teat’? no more. Dissolve 
2 0z. of sal ammoniaec ina glass of water, 
and add this to the acid and zinc. Strain 
the liquid into a glass bottle, and keep it 
out of the way of the children. When you 
mend the tinware for “nothing,” a half oz. 
bottle of it is sold for 25c. Keep it off your 
clothes, and especially off your tools, for it 
rusts every thing badly. When you solder 
anything with it, carefully wash the article 
in clean water or rub it off well with a wet 
cloth. If iron or steel, finish off with some 
oil ona cloth. If you are careless with such 
things, you would better let it alone entirely. 
Always use rosin when you can make it 
work, as the fluid destroys the tinning on 
the soldering iron, very rapidly. To show 
you what you can do with these simple tools, 

will give you a sketch of a very ingenious 
feeder sent by one of our subscribers. They 
may be made of any size, 
but the one sent, is made of a 
piece of tin about 24x44. Roll 
it up and solder the edges, so 
as to make a little cup. The 
bottom is just a round piece 
of tin, laid on and soldered. 
This cup is to be inverted in gg} 
a square tin box as shownin 


the cut. Itis soldered to each of the four 
sides, so as to be about + of an inch from the 
bottom, or so that no bee can crawl inside. 
To fill it, dip itin the syrup while on its 
side, and raise it out, in the position shown 
in the cut. The bees can take every drop 
out but they cannot possibly get daubed. 
It can be set in the hive at the entrance, or 
any where you wish; pint feeders, could 
easily be made for 5e. 
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CARLIN’S FOUNDATION CUTTER. 





‘(INCE our article of last month, we have 

XS) made still another improvement in cut- 

~ ting a great number of pieces all alike, 

such as the starters used for section boxes. 
The cuts below, will illustrate the matter. 


Fig. 1. 








MACHINE FOR CUTTING STARTERS FOR 
SECTION BOXES. 


Fig. 1, is composed of seven, + inch strips, 
14 inches wide by about 20 inches long. ‘The | 
spaces are just wide enough to allow the tin | 
wheel to run between them. Fig. 2, is com- 
posed of the same number of boards, but 
they are 38 wide, by about 16 long. You 
will obeerve that this allows one frame to be | 
placed over the other, each fitting in be- | 
tween the cleats of the other. To use the | 
machine, place a sheet of fdn. say 12 by 18, | 
on Fig.1, and lay Fig. 2 over it. Run the} 
wheel through all the spaces, and then turn | 
the whole machine over. Now run it throw’ | 
as before, and your sheet is cut into oblong» 
squares, just such as we put in the 44 section | 
boxes when we ship them in complete hives. | 
We should perhaps use pieces somewhat | 
larger, were it not that there would be great- 
er danger of their breaking out with the | 
rough handling they get when the hives are | 
sent by freight. The pieces, as made with | 
the above frames, are 13, by 38 inches. 

To cut sheets 12 by 18, we have a frame | 
made as follows : 


| 














FRAMES FOR CUTTING SHEETS FOR BROOD | 
FRAMES. 

The diagonal piece, serves as a brace to | 
keep it true end square, and also for a han- | 
cle to lift it by. The frame is placed over | 
the sheet so as to cut to the best advantage, | 
and the wheelisrun around it. We use a} 





| and found it. 


frame instead of a board, because it is light- 
er to handle, and because a board would be 
liable to shrink and make it too narrow. A 
similar frame, Fig. 2, is used to cut the 
pieces for the L. frames, 8 by 164. 


MOTH WORMS IN SECTION BOXES. 


G) RIEND Doolittle objects to the advice I 
~ gave in regard to having your shipping 
case beside the hive, and putting the 
filled sections directly into it as fast as taken 
from the hives, on the ground that the 
would speedily become infested with moth 
worms. I fear he has forgotten that the 
glass sides of the shipping case are movable ; 
they can be slid up part way, and the honey 
fumigated with brimstone, almost as readily 
as if they were scattered all over the honey 
house in imminent danger of being tumbled 
over and punched into each other, as they 
are very apt to be at our house. In employ- 
ing boys and girls, and men and women too, 
for that matter, the very worst trouble I have 
had to contend with—worse than the moth 
miller in bee-culture by far—has been the 
disposition to scatter the honey as well as 
tools, all about, in the most promiscuous 
manner. It is something like this: 

‘*Have you shipped all the honey you could 
scrape up, John ?” 

“Yes every bit.” , 

Remembering former statements of a sim- 
ilar kind, I take a look in the house. 

‘‘What is the matter with those sections 
over in that corner, John ?”’ 

“Oh I took them off last night just before I 
quit, and meant to have taken care of them 
this morning, but I forgot all about it.” 

“IT saw some stowed away carelessly in a 
hive in the house apiary; have you got 
them ?” 

“Oh no, I forgot about them, when this 
lot went off.”’ 

‘Well where did all that broken comb 
honey come from that I saw covered up in 
a pan?” 

“Oh I forgot to tell you about that; I set it 
ona barrel, until I could get a shipping case, 
and it got knocked off ; some of it was on 
top of a hive, and the wind blew the ladder 
against it, knocked it down and bruised it, 
so I put it all in together.” 

There it was, reduced in price from 25c. 
to perhaps 15, and there it might have stood 
until the next season, had I not poked round, 
If I insist that every section 
is placed in the ease, in regular order, when 





/ itis first lifted from the hive, without set- 
| ting it down any where, and that the cases 
| are then put up in a square pile in the centre 
| of the honey 

'shall have a pleasant sight to contemplate, 
instead of a scene of disorder, with leaking, 
| daubing and robbing. 


1i0use, When I come home, I 


I know friend D. would say that he would 
have no hired help, but would do all the work 
himself; this would be, I think many times, 


/aneasy task, but who then would furnish 


the boys and girls all about us, with some- 
thing to do? Those that are careful and 
skillful, usually have plenty to do, but who 
will care for the careless and heedless ones, 
and teach them to do differently ? 
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Now to come back to my subject, I will 
state that none of our crop of honey of last 
season was brimstoned at all, and I have not 
seen a single moth worm in the section 
boxes. Some are near where Iam sitting 
now, and have been all the time in a warin 
room, but “nary a web,” or sign of moth 
worm. Iam sure none have appeared in 
the honey I have sold, or I should have heard 
from it. The advice I have given, is that 
the honey, when taken from the hive, should 
be placed where it can be carefully watched, 
and at the first appearance of any worms, 
should be fumigated, as directed in the A B 
C. If nosigns of the moth appear, I certain- 
ly would not take the trouble to fuss with 
the sulphur fumes. Perhaps York State is 
worse than our own, in respect to the bee- 
moth. Our neighbor Dean has just been in, 
and he says he has never fumigated his hon- 
ey at all, and has never seen moth worms in 
the sections, although they have been kept 
in the neighboring stores from one summer 
to another. The fact that no pollen is ever 
found in the small sections, is perhaps one 
reasoh Why worms are never found in them. 


——EP>- 0 
SMOKERS. 





bellows could be made double so that when you 

“| press one end the other will open. The blast 
hoies could be near each other and by placing a piece 
of tin upright between them they would not inter- 
fere. In place of springs inside, you could use a rub- 
ber band around one end, always taking hold of the 
other end. 

The above would give you two puffs of smoke 
where the single bellows would give you one. 

Fora constant blast I think a fan could be con- 
structed that would work with a small “treadle’’ to 
be operated on by the thumb while holding it in your 
hand. ISAAC JARRETT. 


P. S.—I agree with you in regard to patents. 

Philadelphia, Pa. March, 6th, 1878. 

Thanks, friend J. I have studied hard, 
both the plans you have mentioned, but 
nothing as yet, ‘‘in my mind’s eye,’ seems 
as practicable, as the simple single bellows. 
A fan can be operated without trouble, by 
the thumb and fingers, but it will take some 
little time ‘‘to get it under way”, that is, 
you cannot start a puff of smoke in their 
faces in about a quarter of a second, as you 
could with the bellows. The machinery 
must operate instantly. I think we have im- 
proved the bellows, since last month, by al- 
lowing the boards to come down flat togeth- 
er, thus driving out every bit of the air. To 
do this, we round the corners, stretch the 
leather in the centre, and crease it outward- 
ly before it is put on, and to prevent 
splitting, we will make the bellows boards of 
basswood instead of pine. The spring, or 
spr 8, are let into one of the boards by 
ploughing a cavity with a cutter head. This 
makes a more compact bellows, dispenses 
entirely with the little strips at the hinge, 
and is quite a saving of the leather. 


Y HAVE been reading your article on smokers. A 


Please don’t quarrel any m%ore about smokers. I 
— ican lendahelping hand inthe vexed ques- 

on, 

I have been giving my attention to smokers for the 
past year, and this recent agitation has given me new 
impetus and i think the idea has come. 

1 propose to make a smoker with the following 
points: All metal and very durable, continuous 





draft, no bellows, no complex gearing, and operated 
with one hand. Price $1.00. ‘ 

If Ican not send youa smoker with all of these 
points, 1 will send you my idea, but 1 intend soon to 
send you the smoker. So “look out,” and don’t 
quarrel. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N, Y. March, 6th, "78. 

There, friend M., I have been “walkin 
round the central stairway” for over a mont 
on that very thing, and have given it up and 
taken it up again, more times than a few. 
The great trouble with all devices is their 
complexity, and the difficulty of getting a 
strong positive blast instantly, such as the 
bellows gives. It just now occurs to me, 
that this was not intended for print, but 
never mind friend Martin, if you cannot *‘fix 
it’? we will ali turn in and help you, will we 
not “‘boys?” 

————— 160 
“AUTOMATIC” SWARMING. 





ANOTHER STEP. 
‘ BEGAN the winter with 31 hives of bees on their 
i 





summer stands. Have sold’2, and to-day, March 
=) 8th, have 29 stands in good condition. They are 
bringing in pollen to-day. As Ihave stated before, 
Inever hadaswarm of bees abscond. Now If will 
give you (what i think) the reason. I have generally 
had, in the spring of the year, from 5 to 10 hives in 
the apiary, full of empty combs that I left on their 
usual summer stands so that the bees could have ac- 
cess to them at all times. Now don’t be too fast and 
say the moth miller will eatup your combs. No 
danger in the fore part of the season ; the bees will 
take care of that. Now, some 8 or 10 days before the 
bees swarm they will go to work in earnest cleaning 
out the old combs making ready to move in as soon 
as their sovereign says go. lam always on hand 
when the bees swarm, in person or by proxy, to hive 
them immediately, and they always stay, whether 
ut in the hive they have prepared or in some other. 
fou see they have selected their residence in the 
apiary and inthe apiary they are going to stay. I 
believe bees select a home before they swarm. 
Friend Martin is right; we can have hives fixed so 
as to catch absconding swarms. In fixing them, don’t 
omit the comb because comb is an important factor 
with bees. I’lltry the plan this season if I induce 
some of my own bees to leave the apiary. 
A. F. CONAWAY. 
Mannington, West Va., March, 8th, ’78. 


It is a well known fact that bee trees 
where bees have once built comb, are very 
sure to be appropriated by new swarms; and 
hives properly arranged, I think, will 
chosen and occupied much in the same way, 
if we can only study up all the conditions. 


———$—a>-0@0 ae 
GRAPE (CORN, OR POTATO) SUGAR. 


f RAPE sugar, so called, has been extensively 
‘s) used by the wine makers in the lake Erie g ape 
74) growing district for some years, to supply the 
deficiency in saccharine matter in fo grown in 
such a cold climate; some of them, until very recent- 
ly, importing it in large re from biomes 
But now it is made here cheaper and of better quali- 
ty than the imported. Learning through GLEAN- 
INGSs the existence of the Davenport factory, we im- 
mediately ordered some from them and found the 
quality better than any samples that we had ever 
seen. 

My experience in feeding grape sugar to bees has 
been the reverse of that reported by friend Shaw, 
and we must not be hasty in deciding anything —_ 
tively about it. For the first time since I have kept 
bees here—ten years, they failed last fall to lay up a 
good winter supply of honey from golden rod and 
other wild flowers. Late in the season I found many 
colonies with a very scanty supply. I united a num- 
ber of the most deficient with others that had more, 
and gave all a good supply of grape sugar on top the 
frames--filling all the old hats | could find with it 
and inverting them over the cluster, covering well 
with quilts and cloths. I was in hopes that they 
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would get through, but a number died of starvation 
with plenty of grape sugar left on the frames. All 
those that had used up their honey died. In all cases 
they had used some of the grape sugar, while those 
that had some honey left were alive and had not 
used any of the grape sugar. Two hives that were 
entirely out of honey ! fed by dissolving grape sugar 
with about one-fourth honey and filling empty combs 
withit. They are alive and doing well. I have re- 
cently, taking advantage of the mild weather, fed all 
my remaining hives the same way—giving each from 
8 to 15 pounds. 

This grape sugar or glucose will no doubt, on ac- 
count of its low price comparatively, and its pecu- 
liar adaptation to the purpose, be extensively used 
in feeding bees, both for spring stimulating and for 
wintering, and [ have no doubt that it will be used 
for other paren not quite as commendable. With 
glucose, that will not harden, at 5c per lb, and comb 
fan. at 50e per lb., we may expect to hear of larger 
yields of comb honey next season than ever heard of 
before. For how easy it will be to have this cheap 
artificial comb filled with cheap artiticial honey, of 
any flavor that you may like, in quantities limited 
only by the capacity of the bees for carrying it in 
and sealing it up? Truly we may expect the price 
of comb honey to come down-—if not to 5c per Ib., 
somewhere approximating to it. Most people think 
that when honey is put into the comb and sealed up 
by the hees it is positive evidence of its being pure 
honey from the flowers. 

But this is a delusion and I would reluctantly dis- 
pel it, for it would be aconsolation to know that 
there is one thing that we can get pure and unadul- 
terated. it has been known by many bee-keepers 
that becs will store and seal up such sweets as are 
fed to them, and I have but little doubt that some of 
our reported great yields of comb honey has been 
produced in that way, but, for the want of a good 
cheap feed, which glucose now supplies, it has not 
been extensively practiced. 

In imugination, I already hear you protest that 
this would be deception—wrong, very wrong, and I 
agree with you, but I fear that there will be many a 
weak brother who will not be able to resist the 
temptation. 

I see from GLEANINGS that some wiseacre in Eng- 
land has been analyzing Yankee honey and found it 
to contain glucose or grape sugar. I wonder if he 
ever analyzed honey gathered from the flowers? 
And if he has, did he find no grape sugarinit? The 
saccharine principle of honey is essentially grape 
sugar as distinguished from cane sugar. We had in 
un early volume of the A. B.J., when under the 
management of the late Mr. Wagner, a very exhaust- 
ive analysis of honey by a German chemist, and glu- 
cose or grape sugar was given as one of the promi- 
nent constituents of pure honey.* 


i made a syrup of two parts grape sugar and one- 


part light brown sugar, which we have been using 
all winter, and we all like it better than any molas- 
secs we can buy, and find it a good substitute for hon- 
ey. We find it healthy, not producing biliousness 
like molasses. It does not harden--whether the 
brown sugar put in it prevents it, or whether it is so 
good that we don’t keep it long enough, [I am not 
able tosay. The grape sugar and honey mixed, that 
I am using to feed bees upon, is better than buck- 
wheat or golden rod honey, or any that I ever ate 
unless it be clover or basswood. 

March 2d, 1878. THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Lake Erie, Ontario. 


According to the statement given on page 
43 of the first volume of the A. B. J., honey 
is Jewry oy grape sugar, and I think the 
matter has long been recognized ; but the 

lucose that has been used for adulterating 
10ney, is probably so impure, that a chem- 
ist could detect the spurious addition read- 
ily. A few days agoasample of honey in 
glass jars was sentme. The jar contained 
a very nice piece of comb, in liquid honey. 
The label bore the name of C. O. Pervrine. 
The whole outfit, looked beautiful, and 





“Such is my recollection of it. As you have the 





| cluded to 


| 
} 


| 





| phor bottles. 
| meant, and he said I had fainted. 


A. PB. J. bound with index, 1 would like for you to | 


refer to it—and confirm or correct me—it may be a 
miuiter of some importance to know whether honey 
adulterated with glucose can be detected by analysis. 





| 


surprise, as it was sent me 
to taste, J think it tasted beautifully, if I 
may be allowed the expression. If I had 

urchased the honey, I am sure I should 

ave been well satisfied with it, although the 
contents of the comb, were different from 
the —h ortion, and none of it was crys- 
talized. This was by no means a proof that 
all was not pure honey, but whether it was 
or not, I should pronounce it both good and 
wholesome. <A pure article of glucose, is ex- 
cellent food, and we would like it just as 
well as honey, did it not lack the flavor of 
the flowers. 

While I really think strong basswood hon- 
ey is improved for table use by being mixed 
with the finest quality of glucose, I would 
under no circumstances, approve selling it 
as honey. If the jars are labeled honey and 
glucose, and people are willing to buy it un- 
der that name, I see no possible harm in it. 
Perhaps the better way would be to buy the 
two separately and mix them yourself, ac- 
cording to taste. I think the manufacture of 
both glucose and grape sugar one of the im- 
proved industries of the age, notwithstand- 
ing some of the sensational newspaper re- 

orts in regard to the matter ; but it certain- 
y should come out into broad day light, and 
not be marked and sold under an assumed 
name. If carefully freed from all trace of 
sulphuric acid and other chemicals used in 
its manufacture, as done by our first class 
factories, it is, lam sure, just as wholesome 
as honey. Call things by their right names, 
and no one will be harmed. 

Se 0 

STINGS, GLOVES, AND SMOKERS. 


somewhat to ay 





¥f N reply to your statement on postal card that you 
if furnish rubber gloves “under protest,’ I will 
—) give you a short sketch of my experience in bee- 
keeping, to justify me in wearing them. I have 
been keeping bees about five years and have at pres- 
ent 16 colonies of Italians in good condition. Previ- 
ous to Sept. ’76, l used no protection on my _ hands, 
although they were, occasionally, nearly double their 
usual size from the effeets of stings; thus showing 
that the poison effects me more thun most others. 

In Sept. ’76, I purchased my first Italian queens. 
They arrived late in the evening, by mail, and as 
was under the impression that they should be intro- 
duced immediately, I took them home, and having 
no experience, had some difficulty in getting them 
into their cages. As it was then getting dark, I con- 

ip both queens into one hive until next 
morning: I opened one of the hives (the black queens 
having been removed in the morning) and put ihe 
queens in. As soonas the cages touched the bees 
they made a “zeep” and in less time than it takes to 
write it, the cages were black with bees running up 
the wire which I had in my hand and attached to the 
cage, also flying in my face and stinging fearfully 
wherever they came in contact with “y face and 
hands, I however succeeded in getting them closed 
up in “bee smashing” style and went to the house 
wishing I had never seen a bee. 

As I felt rather sick, I seated myself and asked my 
wife to bring ina pitcher of fresh water. By the 
time she came in I had fainted, my face, as she said, 
presenting a very unnatural appearance. She gave 
a few shrieks and also fainted. Our daughter being 
in the parlor with some lady friends, of course came 
out “double quick’? and you can imagine what a flur- 
ry this created. Well, I woke up, as I thought, und 
you can imagine my surprise when I saw our family 
physician in the room and some 8 or 10 women in the 
sitting room and kitchen with ammonia and cam- 
Iasked the physician what all this 
I told him 1 tho'’t 


not, that I never fainted before, but had probably 
fallen asleep, and rubbing my hand over my brow I[ 
fonnd drops of perspiration—well, not quite as large 
as a ten cent piece, ic 


meluded he was about right. 
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My wife and daughter both made me promise to get 
rubber gloves and a good bee veil, or sell the bees; 
and as I could not think of selling them I was led in- 
to making this promise, (as it were) “by the ear.” 
What say you, keep my promise or not? 
SAMUEL DILLMAN. 
New Holland, Pa., March ith, ’78. 


| 
Not only you, but others, my friend, doa 


most foolish thing, in attempting to open a 
colony of bees under such circumstances, 
without having your smoker in readiness to 
give them a puff, the very instant the frames 
are uncovered. You had them fully aroused 
by removing their queen, had let them stand 
with the quilt off very likely, and then just 
at dusk, the very worst time in the whole 24 
hours, you opened the hive with nothing to 
drive them back, and ventured to lay in the 
cages, Which they would be sure to construe 
as the most unpardonable insult. The mo- 
ment you heard that ‘‘zeep, zeep,” you 
should have ‘‘made”’ out of sight in double 
quick, and gone for smoke. No wonder you 
fainted ; the worst part of it is, that we 
have accounts of similar mishaps, in our let- 
ters every few days. If you have no mercy 
on yourselves, my friends, do please have 
merey on the little workers who throw away 
their poor little lives by dozens in every suc 
encounter. Worse than that, they are so 
stirred up, and roused to fury, that they 
will probably be a terror to everybody, for a 
month afterward. Friend Bingham, if I do 
not stop, I shall be accused of advertising 
your smokers, but Iam surely not adver- 
tising gloves, for I cannot see that a veil or 
gloves either, are needed at all, for such an 
occasion. When robbers are troublesome, 
I think a veila convenience, but 1 should 
never want one for opening a hive when the 
smoker would enable me to be perfect mas- 
ter of the whole colony. A roll of rags or a 
smoking chunk of rotten wood, would an- 
swer almost as well, if you have no smoker. 
I thought, when I commenced the article, 
we should have, finally, one favorable report 
trom gloves in actual use, but it seems we 
have none yet. If you are careful, and nev- 
er let the bees get the upper hands, there is 
hardly a necessity of getting a sting on the 
hands, once ina month, for bees are almost 
always in a demoralized condition, when 
they will sting the naked hands, unless the 
are pinched. Bear in mind, also, that a col- 
ony that has just been deprived of its queen, 
or that has started queen cells, is very much 
more disposed to make such furious attacks, 
as have just been mentioned. 


rr oO oo 
BARNE’S HAND CIRCULAR RIP SAW. 





{j NE of the above machines was sent us 
Uy to try, about a month ago, and we have 

used it daily, first by hand and lately, 
by power. The machine is all of iron, and 
not icbaga 3p rell finished,as in fact it 
could not well be, at so low a price. But the 
saw, and the saw mandrel, the most vital 
a ct are excellent. The most beautiful 
eature of the machine is that the saw, man- 
drel, and balance wheel, slide all together, 
on planed ways, something like a lathe; this 
part of the mchine is made to work so nicely 
that you can set the saw to cut any width, 
without turning a single screw or holt, yet 





it is made fast where wanted, in less than 
one second. 








HAND CIRCULAR RIP SAW. 


To rip a board, you have only to set your 
saw where you want it, put the end between 
the feed rolls, as in a planer, and turn by 
the crank F. Ifthe board is very hard, or 
2 inches or more in thickness, you can get a 
greater purchase—but with less speed—by 
turning: by the crank E. One thing that as- 
tonishes me about this machine is that it 
matters not whether you turn fast or slow- 
ly. Itis,in fact, just like having a hand 
saw in a circular form, so that there is no 
drawing back to it, but it is all pushing 
ahead. As the rolls draw the stuff along, it 
matters not if the board have uneven edges, 
for the saw will take a straight line through 
it, just in the direction it is started. The 
foot power saws are excellent for inch stuff, 
but cutting stuff as thick as two inches, such 
as we use for section boxes, by foot power is 
rather laborious, unless the number of boxes 
wanted is but few, such as a moderate bee- 
keeper might need for his own use. With 
the above machine, it is quite an easy task 
to rip out 2 inch pine, but the large saw—10 
inches—leaves the stuif rather too rough, 
unless itis planed afterward, which it al- 
ways should be, for really nice work. 

Toshow you how convenient these ma- 
chines are, I will describe the way we are 
making packing boxes for fdn. -The foot 

ower saw, and hand ripper are placed side 
if y side, both running ky power. From our 
pile of cull lumber, that costs $10. per M. 
(by the way the principal fault with this cull 
lumber is the worm holes which do not in- 
jure it at al, for packing boxes, crating, and 
a great many other purposes) we take 
boards and cut them in two in the middle, 
that they may be easier handled. They are 
then put through the hand ripper, and sized 
to 124 for our largest sheets, or 84, for the L. 
frame sheets. They are then taken to the 
cut off table again, and cut off 184, and 168, 
respectively. They are now taken to a split- 
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ting saw, and each board is split into two 
ety or for very light packages, say 3 or 5 
bs., they are cut into three pieces each. Af- 
ter splitting, they are all put through the 
Lilliputian planer and made smooth, and of 
aun even thickness. They are now turned 
over to the boys in the wax room, for we 
have a wax room now, where there is noth- 
ing but wax and fdn., and one of the boards 
is placed under the pile of sheets, which 
may be 3, 5, 10 or 25 Ibs., then when the 
sheets of paper are put between all the 
sheets of wax, the boards are pressed down 
and a piece of the same stuff is put on for 
ends. The box is finished with three six- 
teenths stuff. This makes a strong cheap box, 
and it is always an exact fit, for the quantity 
of fdn. ordered. The lumber costs but 4e., 





per square foot—if split in 3 pieces, only }— | 


and if a lot are done at once, the cost of the | 


labor is but a trifle. Itis just fun to work 
with nice machinery, but it is “‘orful”’ to try 
to work with machinery that ‘‘aint nice,” as 
we ought to know, after all the trials and 
troubles we have had in figuring all these 
little items out, one step at a time. 


to say it does not. You say “Pry off the top of the 
hive.”” Now with my hives having no movable 
frames, and the combs all fastened to the top of the 
hive, it will be impossible to carry out this plan. 
HARLES COUTANT. 
Rifton Glen, N. Y., Feb. 19th, 1878. 


You can take the top off your box hive 
without doing any injury to the comb, by 
splitting it and taking off a piece at a time, 
unless it is a new swarm; and I took it for 
granted that no one would put a new swarm 
into a box hive. If there are no cross sticks 
to support the combs, perhaps you will have 
to content yourself by cutting several large 
holes in the top, but you will get better re- 
sults by taking the top eff entirely. Old and 
tough combs will be in no danger of break- 
ing down, even if the whole top is taken off. 





SCREW DRIVERS. 


%f PRESUME you all know how handy 


HOW TO MAKE SMOKER BELLOWS-"ES” BY | 


THE QUANTITY. 
Get a pile of nice inch basswood boards, 
cut them in two in the middle,as before, 


strips 4 inches wide; since our improvement 


‘annoyed by having your 
and rip the pieces by the hand ripper, into | ) y gy 


in bellows, we can get a better blast from a | 


4 by 54 pair of boards, than we could before, | feel much more impa- 
with boards 5 by 6. After the boards are | tient, than to have tools 


= up, split them edgewise, and plane 


rem nicely. Now put 50 of the strips in the | dies, and when a tool 
clamps, just as we did section boxes, and | comes entirely out of the 
cut off bolts, 54 incheslong. When they are | handle, 


all cut up—by the way our hands said 
could not cut off boards 4 inches wide bun- 
dled up in that way, but before I got 


through, I cut off some that were 5 inches | 


wide, for the extra large smokers—you are | 


to run the whole bolts along a beveled _ plat- 


j 


form, in such a way as to take off a corner. 


on one end of the voards, leaving each 
smoker board something like this. 





BOARDS FOR SMOKER BELLOWS. 


Now plane and sand paper the bolt. so as 
to have the edges finished nicely, and bore a 
# hole into the end of each bolt, as shown in 
the cut. 
ae to go through + of all the boards; if 
bored in at each end, we have holes in half 
of all the pieces, just as we want them. In 
this way, it takes but a short time to get the 
boards ready for a thousand synokers, for 
they are never handled singly at all. 





BOX HIVE DEPARTMENT. 








ASKED how I could get my surplus honey from 
' my old fashioned hives, in 1 Ib. section boxes. 
=| In reply you kindly send me GLEANINGS, and say 
that it gives me the desired information. I am sorry 


This hole should be bored deep | 


‘handle, for the handle 
and blade are all one. If 


/els, you can take a ham- 


| and there is nothing that 


| wood, or anything else, 


nice they are, I willsend 
you one, and pay postage 


for 15e. 


* these implements are about the apiary, 
= especially, those of you who use the all 
wood frames. When I used the closed top 


'Am. frames, I carried a small screw driver 


in my vest pocket all the time, and it proved 
handy for a great variety of purposes. 


Well, did you ever feel 



















screw driver come loose, 
or “wiggle” in the han- 
dle? Nothing makes me 


that are loose in the han- 


and sticks fast 
in the work, [always feel 
ready for a “tight” if I 
could only find the man 
who made it so careless- 
ly. Now, this serew dri- 
ver, the picture of which 
is right “along side”’ of 
what I am writing, can 
never come out of the 


you get out of cold chis- 


mer, drive on the end 
of your screw. driver, 


will break ; and you can 
use them for chiseling 


if they are ground sharp. 
But yy } are patented ! 
Well I don’t care if they 
are, so long as they only 
cost 10c., and by the way, 
just to show you how 


too, for just 10c., or a 
size larger if you wish, 
T almost forgot 
tosay that in the handle, 
is a wrench, very con- 
venient for many purpo- 
ses. 
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A CALIFORNIA BEE RANCHE. 
Ce —_—_—_— 

“fy ROBABLY a great many of you, have 
se a curiosity to see the bee ranches of 
—™ California, we have all heard so much 
about; andas our friend Archer has sent us 
a very fair stereoscopic view, I have been at 
the expense of haVing it engraved. You 
ean see, ata glance, that he uses something 
like the Simplicity hive, for he has them 
riled up two, three and even siz stories high. 
Vhat cool shady places the abundant 
shrubbery affords, and what fun it must be, 
during swarming time, to have the bees 
hanging all round on the bushes. In the 
distance, we see those wonderful hills, that ! 











get it, the next best thing seems to be a let- 
ter on introducing queens, which we give. 


Isend you an article on introducing queens, and 
also a view of one of my bee ranches about one milc 
out of the city. The past year has been a bad one in 
8. California, for bee keepers as well as others, but 
the new season is entering very promisingly. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


As I see so many inquiries in GLEANINGS about in- 
troducing queens, I will give you my experience. 
The first thing is to have the right kind of a hive, 
next, to have the right cage, and last but not least, 
to know how to doit. My hive is on the principle of 
the Langstroth, has frames 17x10 inches, and a loose 
top and bottom so that a dozen or more may be put 
together, if needed. Twoor more swarms may be 
a together, so there is no need of haing a queen- 

ess stock of bees. 





ONE OF THE APIARIES OF J. ARCHER, SANTA BARBARA, CALHPORNTA. 


so much is said about, and the fragments of 
rocks strewn about, seem to indicate the 
characteristics of the wonderful volcanic 
country. Friend Archer, we would dearly 
love to pay you a visit in your cosy retreat, 
and even if you have no very large houses 
in view, we think we could stand it, if, as 
we have heard, it never rains in the summer | 
time. May much wholesome prosperity, | 
und happiness attend you and yours, in your 
shady bee ranche. 

_I would have preferred something descrip- 
tive in regard to the spot, but as we did not | 





The cage is made of wire cloth, 13 meshes to the 
inch, and is one by % inch, and 3 inches long. The 
ends are stopped with movable wooden plugs. On 
one end is soldered a little strip of tin bent in the 
shape of a hook, allowing the cage to be hung close 
to the brood in the hive. Always catch the old 
queen before putting in the new one. Put the 
new one in at the same time the old one is taken out, 


and leave it two or three days; then pull the lower 


plug out of the eage and substitute a piece of comb. 
‘he bees will eat her out. If there are any queen 


cells, cutthem out. It is not best to examine the 


bees too often when a new queen isin. 1 don’t lose 
one queen of a hundred introducing in this manner 
JEFFERSON ARCHER. 
Santa Barbara, Cal., Dee. 25th, 1877. 
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BEES IN COLORADO. 


8 bees are rare in this section, we obtained a 
colony from the apiary of Hiram Roop, Car- 
son City, Mich. = arrived May 18th, 1877 in 
condition, after their 1500 mile trip. In the 

atter part of June we started two nuclei from them; 
one queen escaped over the division board, and kill- 
ed the other, so but one was a success. The two col- 
onies worked along well, giving a few frames of 
nice honey. Had no extractor until middle of Sept., 
but then took out 50 Ibs. of good honey; in Sept. 
queen cells were started and another nuclei formed, 
but owing to carelessness one swarmed naturally; 
this made 4 coloniesin all, which, after being equal- 
ized in both bees and honey, were put up in one 
large box, divided into 4 compartments with chaff all 
round each hive, cushion around inside, also a cush- 
ion tacked in top of cover of each hive, and no ventila- 
tor in top. Consequently the frames got mouldy by 
Jan. when by leaving top of each hive partially open 
it nearly all disappeared. Early in the fall the honey 
all candied in the combs left in the hives. Feb. 28th, 
bees in excellent condition, the two Sept. swarms 
have been given some of the frames of the two older 
hives; no eggsin sight. Bees have tlown every sec- 
ond or third week all winter. 

Last fall 1 took one colony in an observatory hive, 
to the county fair, where they attracted great atten- 
tion. We have no buckwheat, clover or bassw 
here, and old bee-keepers from the Eastern States 
asked “What do you feed these bees on?” If we had 
only known how to manage, we could have extracted 
nearly all summer; as it was, got two swarms and 
50 Ibs. in month of Sept. from wild flowers. Bees 
are looking up in this section now, we have the only 
Italians in this part. 

The following is proven by this winter’s experience: 
that our extremely dry air, as well as light rain fall, 
observe—California has damp air and light rain fall, 
—is no protection from mould on combs if bees are 
packed warmly, and no ventilation given. 

Candied honey comes from lack of sufficient water 
in the honey to hold the sugar in solution from too 
great evaporation, and the remedy is, to melt it up 
with just enough water to hold it, and not too much. 
All the honey extracted last fall, candied; by melt- 
irg it with water it remains fluid andis not injured. 
I will remark that you sell your Simplicity hive, 
es &c. cheaper that we can buy the lumber, 

ere. 

I had your Journal tacked to an observatory hive at 
the fair, as an advertisement for you. It takes time 
to work up such things, but the bee question is now 
started, and in future will, out here, make its own 
way. C. A. AMBROOK. 

Boulder, Calorado, Feb, 28th, 1878. 




















~ BOTANY OF HONEY PLANTS. 


| we have here that the bees cover when in bloom, 
== If the specimen reaches you in condition to know 
what it is, | would be very glad to have you name it. 
It blogms before leaf buds are open. 


T. L. Kinsey. 
Savannah, Ga., March 12th, 1878. 


This is Judas-tree or Red-bud (Cencis Canadensis,) 
This beautiful plant or small tree is found as far 
north as Michigan. e specimen was pressed and 
dried and came in good order. The sample was 
placed between delicate paper and then two pieces 
of paste-board was tied over the whole to protect 
the specimen. In all cases where it is possible send 
leaves as well as flowers and seeds or fruit if they 
can be found. The best Botanist may spend an hour 
or a half day in working over a poor specimen ora 
fragment and still be in doubt asto its name. The 
plant is closely related to the pea bean os — 

. . EAL. 


cl ENCLOSE herewith some blossoms of a tree that 


Agricultural College, Mich. 














IF all those to whom John Long is still owing fdn., 
will send in a full account of the amount still due 
them, I will fill the order. I do this, because I have 
reason to think I was a little harsh in my statements 
in regard to himin the Feb. No., and that he is try- 
ing to pay up all old scores. 
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—_ — 
Ask, and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall 


find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: 
—Matthew, 7, 7: 


I AM sure that the above text was intended to ap- 
ply to bee-keepers as well as the rest of humanity; 
and if you are a beginner, and feel that you have 
much to learn, besides going to the books and jour- 
nals, I would advise going to the bees themselves, 
and thoroughly studying their habits. Seek and you 
shall find; knock at the door of Dame Nature’s hid- 
den stores of knowledge, and it shall surely be open- 
ed unto you. 














FROM every state, we are receiving cheerful re- 
ports of the unusualy early spring. 


In my mention of friend Perrine’s speculation in 
buying the Wagner patent, last month, I had no in- 
tention of saying anything that would hurt his feel- 
ings, but used the case, simply by way of illustration 
of the folly of buying patents. Mr. Perrine did 
nothing more, perhaps, than any of us would. 

rr oP A 


MITCHELL really has commenced paying up those 
he has promised so long, but instead of paying mon- 
ey, he gives them territory in his pretended patent 
hive. Itis true his offers are liberal, for he puts in 
counties at half price; but even then, some are not 
satisfied, and insist on the bees, quéens or extractors 
that he promised them when they sent him their 


money. 
wiiciri esis spall lll Alllatltptaniananelatnrs 


EVERYBODY wants the yellowest bees I have, and 
at the same time they want them from the daught- 
ers of imported mothers. It is true we can get a 
stock oceasionly, that will be almost, if not quite, as 
yellow as any of the home bred ones, but I have been 
picking out these to fill special orders all along, and 
now ! have nothing but rather dark bees left. I 
have tried to buy some lighter colored ones of our 
neighbors, but they too have but very few real yel- 
low bees with daughters of imported mothers. What 
shall I do to accommodate all? I do not know, unless 
it is to ask an “awful big price,’ for such stocks, and 
as I ecannot think them any better, I do not like to 
do this. 





—_ EP °° ——— 
I AM well aware, my friends, that a great many of 
your requests have been almost unheeded, and that 
many of your questions remain almost unanswered; 
but I have done the very best I could. In coming to 
me as you do (in such a kind and pleasant way too), 
for advice, I fear you are giving me credit for a 
great deal more wisdom than I really possess; and I 
often lament that it is not in my power to give you 
more help than I do. There is very much in bee 
cuiture, yet to be learned, and while we talk over 
matters and compare experiences, we can guess at 
the truth, but we very seldom settle any very im- 
portant point, beyond the possibility of a mistake. 
Be patient and keep on experimenting, is the besi 
advice I am able to give, many times. 
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(Foul Brood. Continued from last month). 

Microscopic investigation has revealed the | 
fact, that foul brood is a species of minute | 
fungus, Which when once started growing, | 
increases With astonishing rapidity, and on- | 
ly ceases to extend, when the supply of ma- , 
terial that it feeds on gives out, or the tem-_ 
perature is either raised or lowered to such 
a point that the vegetation is killed. Itis. 
on this account that honey from diseased 
hives is rendered perfectly wholesome for 
feeding bees, by being scalded, as this is 
fatal to the seeds of all such microscopic 
vegetation. As severe freezing produces 
the same result, We may suppose that hives 
that have contained foul brood stocks, 
would be rendered safe, by being exposed | 
to severe winter weather, without bees in 
them. Great care should be exercised in 
this respect, however, and perhaps it will be | 
safest, all things considered, to burn up all 
hives that have ever contained the infection. | 
The name of the microscopic plant, is Cryp- 
tococeus Alveario; you know we always feel | 
a great deal better, to know just what a 
thing is. Ihave never possessed a colony 
having the disease, but pieces of comb con- 
taining the diseased brood, have been sent 
me several times, and I have examined 
hives in the State of Michigan, that were 
slightly affected, and feel somewhat ac- 
quainted with the disease. Ido not know 
that it now exists in the State of Ohio, un- 
less it is on Kelley’s Island, in Lake Erie; it 
was brought there, by a simple piece of 
comb, several years ago, and has existed | 
there ever since. % 

REMEDIES. 

I believe the most successful remedy, all 
things considered, has been in shaking the , 
bees from their combs, putting them into a} 
new hive without combs, and leaving them 
confined to it until they have consumed | 
every bit of honey in their honey sacks, | 
which will take from 24 to 48 hours. They 
must, in fact, be almost starved to death. 
After this, they can be fed and allowed to 
build comb, and when the queen lays in this 
new comb, the brood will usually be found 
healthy and natural. If it should show dis- 
eased cells, go through the same operation 
again, being sure that other bees do not, by 
any means, get a single taste of the honey 
from the infected hive, and you will be pret- 
ty sure to find them all right. 

Much has been said of late years, of sal- 
icylic acid; and our German neighbors a- 
cross the water, who gave us this discovery, 


‘ 





with many others, claim to, have been per- 


fectly successful, as well as quite a number 
who have tried it in our own country. The 
acid is used in solution, and even if quite 
weak, it seems to have the property of kill- 
ing the germs of the disease, wherever it 
touches. To make a sure thing of it, it 
seems that every diseased cell.should have 
its cap opened, and some of the solution 
sprayed into it; but quite a number report 
having succeeded by simply spraying the 
combs. Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., recom- 
mends using borax with the salycilic acid; 
about 3 of an oz.of each, is dissolved ina 
pint of pure soft water. With this, he has 
been perfectly successful in ridding his api- 
ary of it by a single application. As some 
of our English correspondents failed, using 
the most thorough measures with the acid, 
I am inclined to think there are several 
phases of the disease, although Ihave no 
doubt at all, but that it will yield, like al- 
most everything else, to thorough and faith- 
ful treatment. If there are many diseased 
stocks, it isa saving of time to put all the 
combs having infected brood in them, into 
a single large hive, without any queen. All 
brood that does not hatch out, may be then 
treated without having far to go, or many 
hives to look after; and as no more brood is 
reared, the disease cannot go farther. Our 
German friends recommend giving a weak 
solution of the acid as a feed to the bees. 
This may be a good idea, but as I am rather 
opposed to doctoring either bees or human 
beings with drugs, to any great extent, I 
hope you will pardon me if I am a little in- 


_credulous in regard to the propriety of such 
| measures. 


For spraying the bees and combs, a spray 
diffuser, kept by druggists, is a saving of 
time andlabor. Those used with a rubber 
ball, are handiest. 

CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 

Many reasons have been given for the ap- 
pearance of foul brood, and it has been 
sometimes claimed that the disease might 
be generated bythe decomposition of con- 
siderable quantities of chilled brood, if left 
in the hive. I can but think this a mistake, 
and while on the subject I think a great 
many cases are called foul brood that are 
nothing like it. The real virulent foul brood, 
does not usually yield without pretty severe 
treatment, and it is claimed by some, that 
the worst type of the disease, can only be 
eradicated by a total destruction of the 
hives, combs and bees. Very likely there 
are several types of the disease, and it may 
be that the milder forms yield without much 
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trouble; hut if we admit it to be a fungoid 
growth, as the best authorities tell us, I do 
not know how it can originate without the 
germs or seed being brought by some means, 
from some locality where it prevails, like 
small pox, and other diseases of like nature. 
The theory of spontaneous generation of 
either plant or animal life has, for ages, over 
and over again fallen to the ground, when 
the experiments were made with sufficient 
care; therefore I think we may feel sure it 
will never come into our vicinity, unless it 
is brought in. Some parts of York State, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and some other states, 
have been affected with itso many years, 
that it is liable to break out at almost any 
time, and it may be a hard matter many 
times to decide whence it comes; but if we 
are prompt, destroying or cleansing all dis- 
eased cells the very moment we discover 
them, I think we need have little fear or 
trouble. It is quite likely that the evils of 
this malady, like the moth troubles, are 
greatly exaggerated by careless and shift- 
less bee-keepers. Box hive bee-keepers, 
even now, will tell the most doleful stories 
of how the moth has ruined all their hopes 
and apiaries, while one who is at home with 
bees, khows that the owner is much more at 
fault, than the poor much abused miller. 





There is so much “clamoring” from begin- 
ners for something about transferring, that I 
shall have to beg pardon of the rest of you, for 
repeating the directions just this once; then it 
will yo into the A BC,and that will end it. 
It seems almost impossible to take up this de- 
partment in its alphabetical order, as I would 
prefer to do. 

TRANSFERRING. | firmly believe 
every one of our readers can do their own 
transferring, and do it nicely, if they will 
only make up their minds that they will suc- 
ceed. If you are awkward and inexperi- 
enced, it will take you longer, that is all. 

It has so often been said that the best 
time is during the period of fruit blossoms, 
that it seems almost needless to repeat 
it. Be sure that you have cleared away all 
rubbish from about your box hive or gum, 
for a space of at least 6 feet all round. We 
would decidedly prefer to have the hive 
stand directly on the ground with all rough 
and uneven places filled up with sawdust 
nicely stamped down. Make it soclean and 
tidy that you can find a needle if you should 
drop it, and be sure you leave no cracks or 
crevices in which the queen or bees may 
hide onerawl. Make all these arrangements 
several days beforehand if possible, so that 





the bees may be well acquainted with all the 
surroundings and be full at work ; remember 
we wish to choose a time when as many bees 
as possible are out at work, for they will 
then be nicely out of the way. About 10 
o’elock A. M. will probably be the best time 
if it isa warm, still day. Get all your appli- 
ances in readiness, everything you can think 
of that you may need, and some other things 
too, perhaps. You will want a fine-toothed 
saw, a hammer, a chisel to cut nails in the 
old hive, tacks, and thin strips of pine, un- 
less you have the transferring clasps, a large 
board to lay the combs upon, (the cover to a 
Simplicity hive does ‘‘tip top,”) an old table 
cloth or sheet folded up to lay under the 
combs to prevent bumping the heads of the 
unhatched brood too severely, a honey knife 
or a couple of them, (if you have none get a 
couple of of long thin-bladed bread or butch- 
er knives), and lastly a basin of water and a 
towel to keep everything washed up clean. 
Now, as I have said before, this is really,a 
great part of it, women’s work, and if you 
cannot persuade your wife or sister, or some 
good friend among the sex to help, you are 
not fit to be a bee-keeper. In saying this we 
take it for granted that women, the world 
over, are ready and willing to assist in any 
useful work, if they are treated as fellow 
beings and equals. The operation of trans- 
ferring will afford you an excellent oppor- 
tunity to show your assistant many of the 
wonders of the bee-hive, and in the role of 
teacher, you may discover that you are stim- 
ulating yourself to a degree of skill that you 
would not be likely to attain otherwise. 


A bellows smoker will be very handy, but 
if you have not one, make a smoke of some 
bits of rotten wood in a pan; blow a little 
smoke in at the entrance of the hive, but do 
not get the sawdust on fire. Tip the old 
hive over backward, and blow in a little 
more smoke to drive the bees down among 
the combs, let it stand there, and place the 
new hive so that the entrance is exactly in 
the place of the old one; put a large news- 
paper in front of the entrance on the ground, 
and let one edge lie under the entrance to 
the new hive. The returning bees, laden 
with pollen and honey, are now alighting 
and going into the hive and out again in 
dismay at finding itempty. We now want 
to get one comb in for them, to let them 
know that it is their old home. Move the 
old hive back a little farther so as to get 
all round it, and give them a little more 
smoke whenever they seem disposed to be 
obstreperous; and now comes the trial of 
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skill and ingenuity. The problem is, to get 
those crooked irregular combs out of that 
old hive, and then to fix them neatly in the 
movable frames. 

Your own good sense will have to dictate 
much in this matter. Saw off the cross 
sticks, if such there be, and with your thin 
knife cut the combs loose from one side ; 
cut off the nails and pry off this side, but 
don’t get the honey running if you can help 
it. We have as yet said nothing about bee 
veils, and though we keep them to 
sell, I really do not think you need one, un- 
less you are so careless as to get the honey 
running and start robbers. When the side 
is off, you can probably get one comb out. 
Lay it on the folded table-cloth, take out the 
comb guide, lay the frame on it, and let 
your feminine friend cut it so as to require 
that the frame be sprung slightly to go over 
it. With the clasps she can fasten the 
combs in as fast as you can cut them out; 
if sticks and tacks, strings or rubbers be 
used it will take some longer. When the 
frame is to be lifted into a horizontal po- 
sition, the board, cloth and all is to be rais- 
ed with it. With the wash basin and towel, 
keep the honey neatly wiped up. If robbers 
begin to annoy cover both hives with a 
cloth while you are fitting the combs, and 
keep the brood in your new frames in a 
compact cluster, as it was in the old hive, 
or some of it may get chilled. When you 
get near the central combs, you will proba- 
bly lift out large clusters of bees with the 
comb; these are to be shaken and brushed 
off on the newspaper; if they do not seem 
disposed to crawl into the hive take hold of 
the edge of the paper and shake them up 
toward the entrance ; they will soon go in. 
A paper is better than a cloth, for they can- 
not stick fast toit. If you carefully fixed 
things before commencing, so there was no 
crack or crevice into which a bee could 
crawl, except into the entrance of the new 
hive, and if you have been careful—as you 
always should be—to avoid setting your 
(clumsy?) feet on a bee, you certainly have 
not killed the queen, and she is in one hive 
or the other. To be sure she is in the new 
hive, shake all before the entrance when 
you are done, and see that every bee goes in- 
to the hive. Save out the drone comb, and 
fix it allin a frame or frames by itself. It 
will do well for surplus honey, but we don’t 
want it in the brood chamber. Utensils 
and bits of comb that have much honey 
daubed on them may be put in the upper 
stor forthe bees to clean up, but if the 








weather is cool, keep the quilt down over 
them closely for a day or two. We would 
look them over carefully every day or two, 
and as fast as they get the combs fastened, 
remove the clasps or other fastenings and 
bend the combs into place. 

Each operation is very simple and easy in 
itself, if you go about it at the proper time 
and in the right way. Bear in mind that 
the bees, from first to last, are to be kept 
constantly in subjection, by use of the 
smoke, and that you must never Jet them 
get the faintest idea that, by any possibility, 
‘an they become master. Send them back 
among the combs as often as they poke 
their heads out, until they are perfectly sub- 
dued, and hang in quiet clusters, like bees 
at swarming time. 

It makes no difference which side up the 
brood combs are, in transferring ; turn them 
horizontally from their original position, or 
completely upside down, as you find most 
convenient. Store comb in which the cells 
are built at an angle, would perhaps better 
be as it stood originally; but if you do not 
get it so, it makes very little difference; the 
bees have a way of fixing all such matters 
very quickly. 

Several enquire it we would advise them 
to transfer bees in the months of June, July, 
Aug., etc. We really do not see how we can 
answer such a question, not knowing the 
persons. Among our neighbors, there are 
those who would work so carefully that they 
would be almost sure to succeed ; and, again 
there are others who would be almost sure 
to fail. We are inclined to think those who 
make these enquiries, would be quite apt to 
fail, for the careful ones would go to work 
and do it at any season if they were sufti- 
ciently anxious to have it done. 

FRUIT BLOSSOMS. Although the 
honey obtained from this source is neither 
in quality nor quantity, equal to that from 
clover, basswood and some other sources, 
yet coming as it does, just when the bees 
have, usually, nearly exhausted their old 
stores, itis a crop of great moment to the 
apiarist. I do not know of a prettier sight 
to the bee-keeper, than the yellow banded 
Italians at work on fruit blossoms, nor a 
pleasanter sound than their merry hum of 
rejoicing. One would suppose the honey 
from early choice cherry trees, must be un- 
usually fine, but I believe those who have 
tried it, all agree that it is anything but de- 
licious. It seems to have a strong rank 
taste, much resembling the taste noticeable 
in chewing cherry tree bark, or the buds. 
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The honey from apple bloom is much the | when the honey just begins to come in from 
same. It is excellent for starting brood | this source, for they are then all busy and 
rearing, but itis of little or no value for | happy, and but little honey is in the way to 
table use. I once extracted about 10 Ibs. of _ run down and hinder the work. I have look- 
honey from fruit blossoms, by putting two ed at populous colonies during fruit bloom, 
fair colonies together early in the spring, | that had not a dozen cells full of honey in 
thus giving about the working force of a col- | the hive, in the morning, but by night the 
ony in June. |hive would seem very well supplied; the 


Although it will not be advisable to try to | next day would show the same aspect of af- 





get surplus honey from the fruit bloom, it is | 


sometimes an excellent idea to put a frame 
or two of sections in the lower story, that 


they may get the fdn. nicely built out ready 


for the clover season. If they should store 


some of the dark honey in the sections, it | 
will all be removed, in all probability, during | 
the interval between the fruit bloom and | 


clover. 

DO BEES INJURE THE FRUIT, BY TAKING 

THE HONEY FROM THE BLOSSOMS. 

This is an idea that has been advanced 
over and over again, and will probably be 
many times more, by those who take only a 
casual view. If I am not mistaken, the 
matter was carried so far in a town in Mass., 
that an ordinance was passed obliging a bee- 
keeper to remove his bees to another local- 
ity. Aftera year or two had passed, the 
fruit growers decided that they would rather 
have the bees brought back, because so little 
fruit was set on the trees, in proportion to 
the mount of blossoms appearing. As it 
was a fruit growing district, it was a matter 
of considerable moment, and the bees were 
brought back. Of course, with the bees, 
came fruit in abundance, for many kinds of 


| were sick, and no mistake. 


fairs, indicating how rapidly they consume 
stores, when rearing brood largely. Should 
a stormy day intervene, stocks in this con- 
dition will be injured very much, if they do 
not starve, by being obliged to put the un- 
sealed brood on such short allowance. A 
friend once came to me, in May, to have me 
come and take a look at his bees; he said 
they were sick. It was a box hive, and as I 
turned it over, I agreed with him that they 
I called for a 
bowl of sugar, and after stirring in some 
water, I sprinkled it all over the bees and 
combs. In less than an hour, they were all 
perfectly well, and he paid quite a tribute to 
my skill in compounding medicines for sick 
bees. My friends, be sure that your bees 
do not get ‘‘sick’”’ during fruit blossoming 
time, nor afterward either. 
GILL-OVER-THE-GROUND. § (Nepata 
Glechoma). Some 40 or 50 years ago, when 
this county was mostly woods, my father 
and mother commenced life on a little farm 
near where I am now living. Woman like. 
my mother wanted some flowers around the 
log house that they called home, and going to 
a neighbor’s a few miles away, she took up 


fruit absolutely depend on the agency of | various roots and plants. It was just about 
bees in fertilizing the flowers, to enable | the time, or a little before fruit trees bloom, 








sw i them to produce fruit at all. It seems that | and amid the shrubbery, she found a little 
on the small drop of honey which nature has | blue flower, growing ona vine. As blue has 
# a placed in the flower, is for the express pur- | always been my favorite color, I can readily 
eae pose of attracting bees and other insects, | excuse her for wanting to take home a root 
Pte that the blossoms may be surely and proper- | of this humble looking little vine. The vine 
| i ly fertilized. Ithas been stated that unless | grew and throve ‘“mightily.””. So much so, 


we have a few hours of sunshine when early 
cherries are in bloom, we shall have no cher- 


that when my father moved back to the old 
farm after a dozen years absence, he found 


Sees 


“one 


ries at all; and occasionally we have a sea- 
son when cold rain storms so prevent the 
bees from getting out, that nota cherry is 


my mother’s blue flower all over, every 
where, and giving fair promise of being able 
to choke all the grass and almost everything 





pty > een ; rg Bq 





; ui produced. else out entirely. When ‘*we boys,” com- 
I in It is well worth while, I believe, for an | menced trying to make a garden, we scold- 
pet apiarist to locate near extensive orchards, | ed so about this ‘“‘pesky weed” that my fath- 
Raee even if he should not think of planting fruit | er said it must be thoroughly ‘dug out,” be- 
Bey trees, with the especial end in view, of hav- | fore it went any farther. After some feeble 
4 oe ing his bees benefitted thereby. A large | and ineffectual attempts at getting it out, 
Pf ih yield of honey from fruit bloom is pretty | he finally offered a younger brother a fine 
ae sure to lay the foundation of a good honey | colt, if he would rid the farm of the weed. I 
ee season. do not know how hard he tried, but I believe 
wee The very best time to transfer bees, is’ he never got the colt. 
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It transpired in later years, that this plant 
vielded a great deal of honey, and in some 
localities favorable to its growth, such as 
the beds of streams where there is plenty of 
rich vegetable mould, it has furnished so 
much honey that it has been extracted in 
considerable quantities. Coming in as it 
does, between fruit blossoms and clover, I 
think it might well be given a place on our 
honey farm, even if it does hold so tena- 
ciously to the soil when it once gets a start. 


That you all may recognize it I give you be- | 


low a cut of roots, branches and leaves. Our 
engraver Will show you a flower, as soon as 
it comes into bloom. 





GILL-OVER-THE-GROUND. 

The honey is rather dark, and I believe a 
little strong but if it is allowed to become 
perfectly ripened, I think it will pass very 
well, but perhaps the greatest benefit to be 
derived from it, will be to keep the bees un- 
interuptedly rearing brood, right along, un- 
til clover and locusts begin to furnish a 
supply. 


This plant is a near relative of the catnip, | 


Which it closely resembles in the shape of 
the leaf. Both were originally from Nepata, 
in Germany, hence the Latin names, Nep- 
ala Cataria, and Nepata Glechoma. I pre- 


sume it would be an easy matter to raise | 


this plant from the seed, but I would hesi- 
tate some in sending out such seed. It 


spreads much more rapidly than the catnip, | 


because it catches in the soil like strawberry 
plants, from the little rootlets shown in the 
engraving. ; 
GOLDEN ROD. (Svlidayo). This, in 
some localiaties, furnishes the bulk of the 
great yield of fall honey. It grows almost 


all over the U.S.,and there are so many 
different varieties that it would be almost 
out of the question to try to give you a pic- 
ture of it at all; the botany describes 53 dit- 
ferent varieties, and it is common to find a 
half dozen growing within a few rods. Its 
name describes it, so that almost any one 
should be able to identify it. If you see 
autumn flowers as yellow as gold, growing 
on the top of tall rods, you may be pretty 
sure they belong to this family. The flow- 
ers are very small, but grow in great mass- 
es, sometimes in long racimes, and again in 
| dense bunches. The general characteristics 
| are such that after a little practice, you can 
| readily identify any one of the family. 

| Bees are almost incessantly humming 
| over the flowers in some localities, in others, 
| they seem to pass them entirely unnoticed, 
and I haye passed it in localities where bee- 
| keepers say they have never seen a bee on 
it atall. Bees are seen on it, occasionally, 
| in our locality, but Ido not think they get 
enough honey from it in ordinary seasons, 
to make it perceptible in the hive. 

The honey is usually very thick, and of a 
rich golden color, much like the blossoms. 
When first gathered, it has, like most other 
fall flowers, a rather rank weedy smell and 
taste, but after it has throughly ripened, it 

is rich and pleasant to the taste. On getting 
the first taste of Golden Rod honey, one 
might think they would never like any oth- 
er, but like many other kinds, one soon tires 
of the peculiar aromatic flavor, and goes 
back to the clover honey as the great uni- 
versal staple to be used with bread and _ but- 
ter. A patch of Golden Rod might have a 
place on our honey farm, and perhaps with 
cultivation it might do better, and givea 
surer crop in all localities ; but as it is only 
a common weed on our farms, I would hard- 
ly favor a general distribution of the seed. 





| 
| 
| 





FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 





f\ FEW days ago I arose about 5 o’clock, 
J-\, as usual, and went up street to see how 
ae Man am hands” had got along. Just 
about daylight, I was told the honey house 
was on fire and you may be sure that never 
did ‘‘bees swarming” call forth any livelier 
time than I made that morning down to the 
-apiary. My boots are rather large and awk- 
ward,—I expect going through the mud 10 
miles every Sunday, has stretched them 
somewhat—and had it not been too early in 
the morning for dogs, chickens, or small 
children, some of them would surely have 
been hurt, or so badly frightened that they 
would not have forgotten it in all day. 
When I came in sight, the volumes of smoke 
pouring forth would have made me redouble 
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my efforts, had not the unlucky boots been 
already going at a rate of speed that threat- | 
ened to demolish sidewalks, fences, shade 
trees and every thing else. Pretty soon I 
caught sissht of my wife whirling the cistern | 
pump like a buzz saw, and all the neighbors 
earrying water like mad, and then I went 
slower, for I knew that all was being done 
that could be. I do not know where the new 
baby was just then, but I think she must | 
have been helping to put out the fire some- | 
where. I grasped a wash basin and tried to! 
throw water on the roof just where the 
flames were bursting forth through the shin- 
gles, but I only threw water all over myself | 
and down into those same boots, and “‘never | 
a bit,’ could I get on the fire, which seemed 
only to burn the brighter for my frantic ef- | 
forts. 

The wind was blowing strong, right to- | 
wards the house apiary, and kind friends | 
and neighbors plead to be allowed to move 
the bees. Although I felt fora few minutes | 
that my whole 90 hives were hardly worth 
5e each, I thought it best to keep the bees 
undisturbed, for if they got out among the 
crowd, nothing but the fire engine which 
was already near by, could doa thing for | 
them. At the critical moment, the hook 
and ladder boys came on to the ground, and 
with some little hand engines they threw the | 
jets of water just where it was needed, and | 
soon extinguished the fire, scarcely injuring 
a hive ora thing in the house. The fire had | 
originated from a stovepipe, and burned in- | 
to the sawdust over head, where it had slow- 
ly smouldered nearly 24 hours before break- | 
ing out. The morning before, the stove had | 
been used for making bee-candy. 

Now about the hand engines, or fountain | 
pumps; you may be sure, after my unhappy 
efforts with the wash basin, I concluded to | 
have afountain pump, or rather several of | 
them, and this brings me to the moral of the 
story. Had such an implement been in our | 
household, we could have subdued the fire 
aut once, Without alarming the fire compa- 
nies, or anybody else. 


| world to make bees ‘“‘come down,” 


| in your bee yard, and a couple of pails handy. 


| them into three and four. 


| dow, and the jet can be changed from a sin- 


gle stream to a spray for watering plants. 
almost in an instant. The inventor has. the 
rare good sense to have all the pieces at- 
tached to the implement, so that none can 
get lost. 

Now the principal point, after all, is that 
the machine is the very best thing in the 
when 
they are swarming. With the spray diffu- 
ser, We can wet their wings, so that they 
must come down whether or no, and—just 
listen to what some of our friends say. 

As a remedy to prevent bees going to the woods we 
have never found anything half as useful as the 
Whitman Fountain Pump. Havea barrel of weer 

ut 
the spraying attachment on the pump, and as soon 
as the bees areinthe air, you can throw a heavy 


| fine spray among them, which will force them to 


come down very quickly. 

If, by any means, you should be unfortunate in 
dislodging the bees, or making them angry while hiv- 
ing, and they should desire to leave, you can quickly 
become master by using the pump.—Bee Keeper's 
Magazine, Feb. 1877. 

Last summer I used the Fountain Pump. I can 
conscientiously say that to me it was worth, in ons 
season, more than it cst, for controlling swarms of 
bees while in the air. J. H. NELLIS. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., Jan. 29th, 1877. 

Mr. Nellis said while here, that he liked 
them still better, after using them three 
seasons. You can buy them of him, the 
Magazine folks, or of us, as vou choose. 

DirECTIONS.—Tie the hose round your 
arm, letting the end drop in a pail of water 
hanging on the same arm, and ‘go for” 
your swarm. If you can get within 2 or 3 
rods of them, you have “got ’em.”’ 





Notes and Queries. 


, GAIN this season I experience trouble with 

the two frame nuclei, while the three and four 
—— frames work well. Therefore, if it is no troub- 
le, please change the word two, by inserting thre 
frame nucleus, &c., in my advertisement, as | have 
just taken all my two framed ones apart and made 


re, 


PAUL L. VIALLORN. 
Bayou Goula, La., March 16th, ’78. 
{{ have no doubt of it friend V., and I think the 


| reason is, that it makes too “thin’’ a cluster, for the 


'on two combs. 
} our readers, 





One of the Whitman fountain pumps is | 
now by my side; the workmanship (it is all 
of brass) is beautiful, and the price—I 
furnish them to you for $3.50—I consider 
very reasonable, indeed, for so pretty and 
effective an implement. A child can throw 
a stream of Water up to a third story win- 


i # 
ean 
— 


bees to keep up the needed animal heat to advantage 
While I think of it, T would say to 
that Mr. Viallon is one of our most 
prompt and reliable Southern bee-keepers, and thut 
he fears we can not take all the dollar queens he can 
raise. Let us show him that America is a “big coun- 
try,” and tbat it will take a “heap” to keep us a7 
supplied. ] 


FOUL BROOD. 

My loss from foul brood has been over 100 splendid 
stocks: but | have learned to manage it so that Iam 
not troubled with it anv more. SIDNEY DRAKE. 

Birmingham, Mich., March 18th, '78. 


Eighty-one colonies out of 9%) are defunct. Iam 
only waiting to see if the remaining 9 expire, and 
then I will give vou a report for GLEANINGS. 

8S. J. SAWYER, Fort Atkinson, Wis., Mar., 6th, ’78. 





SHIPPING BEES. 
int the 
d with 
to 


\ S bees must go by express. ' 
—\ package as light as poss' 
no projecting angles or co 
bumped and knocked off in 
Simplicity hive, one story, se¢ 
about the thing; for it is light 


vet 
The 
just 
, cheap 
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most perfect ventilation in very warm 
weather, by putting wire cloth over both 
top and bottom. When bees are ordered 
from considerable distances, I would recom- 
mend sending the bees and combs in a Sim- 
plicity by express, and the chaff hive by 
freight, for a complete chaff hive all fur- 
nished and packed weighs nearly 100 Ibs. 
To prepare a Simplicity hive for shipping, 
you are to put the sheet of enameled cloth 
into the cover with the cushion and put all 
under the bottom board. 
turned over in this position so that the quilt 
and sheet will be kept safe and clean, be- 
tween it and the bottom board. Now cut 
some sticks just right to push in between 
the frames, wedging the last one so closely 
that the whole is firm and solid. When the 
bees are all in, on their combs, lay on your 
wire cloth frame, over the top of the hive in 
place of the cover. These wire cloth frames 


we make of pieces culled from the cover | 


stuff, and they fit over the hive, just as the 
cover does. We use the cheap painted wire 
cloth for shipping bees. As the express 
men ean see the bees plainly through the 
wire gauze, they generally handle the whole 
carefully. 

A frame of lath and strips of inch stuff, 
is placed under the whole, and strips of lath 
nailed from this to the wire cloth frame. 
This makes all strong and firm, without 
marring the hive by unsightly nail holes. 
We use two strips of lath at each corner, 


nailing the edge of one into the other; this | 


protects the corner of the hive from injury, 
and makes it very strong. When our 


the hive at once to where it is to stand. 
off the lath with a screw driver, and lay the 
quilt and cover over the wire cloth, then 
push the hive forward on the bottom board, 
until the bees can get out. 
means, have a bushel or two of sawdust 
stamped down around the entrance, to make 
it look home-like. After they have gone out 
und in around their doorway until they 
know where the entrance is. you can take 
off the top and take out the combs. Use 
vour smoker, if you are unaccustomed to 
bees, but do not smoke the poor little fellows 


more than is neccessary; they will be friend- | 


ly and peaceable just as soon as they geta 
fair understanding of matters. You 
take out the sticks, at onee, or leave them 
awhile, as you choose; but be sure you let 
the bees out for a fly as soon as you get 
them. One of our friends carried his bees 
into the house to keep them warm, thinking 
Italians must be petted like canary birds, 


instead of setting them out in the yard with | 
weeks, he | 


his common bees. After a few 
Wrote, inquiring Why they died under such 
treatment. Do not keep bees confined an 
hour longer than neccessary. but after you 
have once let them out, do not move them 
again, unless vou move them a mile or more, 
or many will be lost. 





THE next AB paper, will be hive making. 


1 a 
Born Jan. and Feb., No’s are 


y |e. for either, and sell th 


now gone 


m for le 


: a a ! 
and affords a ready means of giving the 


The cover is to be | 


Cus- | 
tomer gets his bees, he is expected to carry | 
Pry | 


Call | 


WE can furnish the Hand Ripper illustrated on 
| another page, for $50. With this machine you can 
rip the siding for chaff hives by hand without any 
trouble, and it is the only way I know of, in which 
they can be made profitably by hand. 
ee GO 

IF the person who invented the tin feeder shown 
in this number, will send me his name, that I may 
nent up his letter, I will pay him $10. for the privi- 
lege of making the same, and we will cail it by his 


name, 
—--———> 260 << 


Some of our friends have lost money enough to pay 
for GLEANINGS many years, by ordering from old 
| price lists, or by not being posted in regard to recent 
improvements. I am very sorry, but Ido not know 
how I can help you, if you will not keep up with the 
times 


= —i> 0° a 

THE idea advanced in another column, that honey 
candies because it is too thick, I think a mistake. 
Some very thick honey never candies at all, and 
some of the thinnest linden honey that we ever ex- 
tracted, was quickest to candy. I think unripened 
honey, especially given to candying. 

ee 

THERE is no advantage, as a general thing, in pre- 
paying freight or express on goods, and many times 
we have, by prepaying, increased the charges. We 
are now making arrangements to have an agree- 
ment made and stamped on every package, that the 
charges shall not exceed a specified sum. This 
charge can then be paid at the destination, and save 
all dissatisfaction or misunderstanding. 

ali 6° <a 

NINE-TENTHS of all the hives ordered, are now for 
L. frames, and as we are selling hives by the thou- 
sand, it is pretty fair to presume that all odd sized 
frames will soon be at a discount. We cannot, with 
our present rush of business, make odd sized hives 
nor frames, unless at least 100 are ordered at a time, 


‘nor odd sized section boxes, unless 500 are taken. 
| The changing of machinery makes much delay, and 
IT would by all | 


it is quite difficult to make the exact quantity want- 
ed, without much waste of material. 
——> +00 <a 

AS we are not allowed to write on queen cages, 

more than tosay from whom, I would suggest that 

we have the following signs. X fora black queen; 

x x for a hybrid; x x x foradollar queen; x x x x 


| fora tested queen and xx x xx for an imported 


queen. If she produces very yellow queens and 
workers, you might put on some more x’s. Now 
bear in mind that a great part of the queens you 
send me, will be tested in my own apiary, so I shall 
be able to test both you and your queens, at the 
same time. 
0 
HOW TO FEED GRAPE SUGAR. If you must have 
the exact proportions, | would say 1 lb. of sugar to 
a pint of water. If you make it thicker, the bees 
will get so “logy,’’ with their heavy load, that they 
will fall about in the grass, before they can go home. 
If in the proportion named, they will go right to the 
hive, and the syrup will not be very likely to candy 
in the feeders. The wood feeders will do very well, 
or the pail arrangement mentioned last month, but 
as both these are liable to get the bees daubed, I 
just now rather prefer the tin feeder described this 
month. To fill it, dip it allover in a pail of syrup 
while held in a horizontal position, turn it upright, 
and then lift itout. Setit any where you wish, and 
the bees will get the feed to vour perfect satisfaction. 
This syrup may be fed safely in the open air, for 
| they do not care enough for it to fight over it much. 
They will not trouble it when they can gather honey, 
therefore vou need be in no fear of its getting into 
i the n with vou xtracted honey. 


’ 


section boxes, ¢ ir ex 
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PERRINE’S FLOATING APIARY. 


THE FIRST FLOATING APIARY ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


PROMISED to give you some description of my 
bee boats, &c., &c., and will now do so, but par- 


x don me if itis not full enough, as I have only a | 


few hours each evening to attend to my correspond- 
aon, having to look to my apiarian interests through 
the day. 

I bought two gunwale barges, each about 110x24 
ft. and decked them over 7 ft. from each side inward- 
ly leaving 10 ft. open space, deck about 5 ft. from 
bottom, roof over open space about 7 ft. high form- 
ing a cabin, thus making roof 2 ft. above deck. I first 
have a space at each side of boat, on deck, of 2 ft. for 
outer gallery, to pass before the bee hives, then 2 ft. 
space for the hives, then 3 ft. space behind the hives 
for inner gallery; this takes up the 7 ft. There are 6 
tiers of bee hives, one above the other. I have an 
upper outer and inner gallery 7 ft. above the deck, 
— which we are to work the upper 3 tiers of 

ves. 

This describes the outer tiers of hives; the inner, 
Start from the top of the cabin roof and are 5 tiers 
high. The back end of the hives are flush with the 
cabin roof, or say the eaves, so that the inner gal- 
lery of 3 ft., spoken of, is between the backs of the 
outer and inner hives allowing both tiers to be 
worked conveniently between the fronts of the inner 
tiers of hives. There is 6 ft. space all the way up to 
the top of the boat, 12% ft. high, and this space is 
not roofed, allowing the bees to fly freely up and 
down through this space to and from their hives. 
The outer tiers of hives allow of free horizontal 
flight of bees. There is a roof 14 ft. high at the eaves, 
over the whole boat, except the 6 ft. space running 
through the middle. The arrangement at the ends 
is the same as at sides with trifling variation. 

The whole structure is supported by over 200 
stanchions running from the bottom of boat to roof 
firmly secured by spikes, bolts and braces through 
stringer and carling. The hives are placed, as it 
were, on shelves firmly secured and easily removed. 

The hives are not perfectly shielded from sun and 
rain on the outside tiers, but rain will not hurt them 
and the sun can only strike the fronts; and as I have 
nailed on upper half of the space of the porticoes 
wire cloth and door to confine the bees below this, 
which when opened covers over the wire cloth and 
shields the frort from the rays of sun, I have little 
to fear from the sun. 

Each boat wiil hold over 900 swarms under cover, 
and if I choose, I can put a few on the roof, making 
it over 1000. 

I have now between 400 and 500, I will buy a few 
hundred swarms here and a little further up the riv- 
er, which in all, with my own swarms, will give me 
by the middie of April—the time I propose to start 
up the river—about 1200 hives, or 600 on each boat. 
I expect to have, at least, fifty per cent increase go- 
ing up the river. I am not counting on too big 
things. 

I hope to reach St. Louis early in June, and will 
continue my trip, arriving at St. Paul, Minn., about 
the last of July. 

Bees are now and have been working on the differ- 


ent varieties of willow, so abundant in swamps in | 


the South, ever since early in February, and will 
continue to do so, with some other tree bloom for a 
month yet, say 8 to 10 weeks on willow, and working 
hard every day they can get to work. 

Bees are all in good order in my apiary and have 
just begun toswarm. Of course some are stronger 
than others, the strongest have gathered within the 
past 10 or 12 days, 30 to 50 Ibs. of honey, some in sec- 
tions and some in large frames for extracting, and 
this before swarming time, with hives not full of bees. 
Four to 6 lbs. of honey per day is pretty good I think, 
and such beautiful honey too, not strictly white nor 
of a high boquet, but a smooth pleasant honey some- 
what like peach bloom honey. Now and then some 
one objects to a slightly bitter after taste that is no- 
ticed when the honey is eaten by itself, but at table 
it is not noticed. It wears better than any honey I 
ever ate or gave to friends. 

I expect to wotk on willow for the first 600 or 800 
miles, and perhaps get some white clover for a short 
time about the last of May or first of June, and to 
wait for basswood which I expect to follow from be- 
low Cairo to St. Paul, nearly 1000 miles and nearly 
two months. ‘Those who know what basswood yields, 


AMERICAN | 


can perhaps imagine my expectations as to quantity 
to be gathered by my then 2000 hives of bees. 

My intention isto return from St. Paul to some 
point above St. Louis and stay during Aug. and Sept., 
returning south in October, when I think I have a 
reasonable expectation of having 3000 to 4000 hives 
of bees, probably more than were ever managed by 
one person. 

I will have a good tow boat of my own so as to con- 
trolits movements. I will do my moving at night, 
stopping every day, probably, as it would not do to 
lose a day of work. 

In my experiments, labor and purchases, I hav« 
spent money liberally—nearly $15.000 since [ first 
came down here—and if I succeed in demonstrating 
the practicability of a floating apiary will vou fee} 
badly because I have made some money in the honey 
business in years past so as to be able to take a lit- 
tle monev from my business to do this? But sup- 
pose [ fail, will you say “foolish man, I could have 
told him so?” or will you give me credit for the 1s 
months of unremitting toil of brain and muscle, and 
try to encourage me to try another season to make a 
success of it? 

Towing boat by steam—up stream, is expensive: 
one party proposes to tow me up to St. Paul and back 
to New Orleans for $6000.00 but I can do it much 
cheaper owning a steam boat myself, perhaps fo 
half that sum. 

There will be a crew of 15 or 16, or perhaps 20 per- 
sons on the fleet, and as I expect to accompany the 
enterprise, “Commodore Perrine’ as some of my 
friends here insist on calling me, will have his 
hands full. 

We are extracting from nearlv 100 hives, and shali 
ship to Chicago, in a few days, between 2 and 3 tons 
of extracted and section box honey, and soon after- 
ward, a shipment to Europe where my customers 
are awaiting new honey with their mouths open. 

Mr. Fred Grabbe formerly of Kansas and Illinois, 
has been with me over a year, and has the immediate 
management of the bees, a man of large experience. 
practical, energetic and an untiring worker. 

I can not close without a word about the pleasant 
winters here—no snow--a few frosts, alittle show 
of ice once or twice during the season, not too much 
rain, and in February flowers: and now all in ful! 
bloom, and to crown all, the air is now full of con- 
densed orange bloom; some 20 trees about my hous: 
fill all space with their fragrance. 

Well, | have written more than I thought I would. 
If your readers don’t understand my description, 01 
have curiosity to see, I hope to see all who will take 
the pains to come to see us any where along the riv- 
er. Will try to keep them posted where to find the 
boats as we go along. C. O. PERRINE. 

New Orleans, La., March 20th, 1878. 


Many thanks, friend P., but have you not 
‘“‘mixed”’? something somewhere, when you 
intimate that I might feel badly if you 
should succeed, and say, ‘I told you so,” if 
you should fail? I fear you did not read 
what I said about floating apiaries a couple 
of years ago, when I asked who would first 
volunteer the money for the experiment. It 
anybody attempts to say “I told you so, 
GLEANINGS will be the very first one to 
square off for a fight—a friendly one—for 
whether you make a success of it or not, I 
am sure some one will. 


We certainly are as 
smart as the ancient Egyptians on bees. 
even if we never did build any pryamids. 
and now friend Perrine I want you to get 
just the very best photo of your floating api- 
ary, that ever you can, and we will get the 
best engraver in the country to engrave it 


for May GLEANINGS. .I do not believe in 
saying very much about what great things 
we are going to do, for it is much better to 
do them first and then tell about it; but I 
hope we may both be excused a little this 
time. 

IT win pay We for black queens and sell them for 
Purity (7) and safe arrival 
nice to practice with. 


25¢ until further notice. 


guaranteed. These will be 
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Heads of Grain, 


F rom Different Fields. 


TAKING BEES OUT OF THEIR WINTER REPOSITORIES. 
Lh? \ N the 20th. of this month, it being very warm, I 
) thought best to set the bees out fora fly. I 
had 3 colonies in the cellar, which I set out 
frst. and then started for neighbor Rice’s, where I 
had 16 more in his bee house. I set them out as 
quickly as possible, and soon the air was nearly black 
with bees. I hada young Italian queen in one of the 
hives, hatched late in the season, and I thought to 
show her to Mr. Rice; but on opening the hive I 


found about as many black bees as yellow ones, | 


and saw at once what was wrong; a wad of black bees 
were clinging to the queen and t trying to kill her. I 
got her away from them and closed the hive so that 
but a single bee could get in at a time. They soon 
cleared the blacks out; I then closed the entrances 
to the other hives and started home to see to the 
other 3. When I got there I found two of my hives 
empty; one swarm had killed the queen and the 
bees were helping carry the stores from their own 
hive. 1l opened the hive to find it completely full of 
bees. I shall, here-after, keep their entrancesfsmall. 
JAS. S. COLE, Amherst, Wis., Feb. 22nd, 1878. 


When bees are wintered in-doors, such 
troubles are not unusual. Had you set them 


out in the evening of the day before, all | 


would have been right, in all probability ; 


but Iam very much better pleased to have | y 
bees always on their permanent summer | 


stands. 


QUESTIONS FROM A BEGINNER. 


I want a little advice and very naturally I come to 
you. I have7 hives of bees, no two alike. I am im- 
mensely interested in bees and honey, so much so 
that I have spent about $500. 
but little profit, unless it is experience; so please 
don’t scold me for having such hives, for I too ama 
Novice and a “green” one at that. Iam strongly 
the notion of adopting the L. frame, and Simplicity 
hive. [think I can “swop” my hives and bees for 
box hives, and new swarms put into new hives which 
I will furnish. 


Now would you advise this course to get rid of my 


troubles, even if Ihave to do so at a considerable 
discount? 

I would, by all means, advise using only 
one sized frame in your apiary, and I think 
you will save much trouble by adopting the 
L. frame. 
entirely than ever before, for frames, hives, 
extractors, sections and almost every thing 
else, of the L. size; and the convenience of 
uniformity is now being realized, as it never 
was before. Several times we have had im- 
ported queens ordered, to be sent in nuclei, 
of Gallup, Quinby, or American frames. 


To do this, we would have to make sucha} 


nucleus hive to order, then the combs must 
be transferred, and after all was done, it 
would be very unsafe to ship combs that had 
just been transferred. I have often 


the whole lot. 
over a hundred colonies, and when 
the size of his frame, he said he 
measured them. 
have taken the L. frame, or even some other 
regular size, justas well as not, but now, if 
his bees were to be sold. they would bring at 
least $100. less, just because they are ina 
frame like no body’s else. 

Willit pay me to furnish hives to my neighbors 
and give them 31,00 forall new swarms (especially 
Ist, swarms) they put in them? 


asked 


in the business with | 


in | 


This season, our orders are more | 


talked | 
of purchasing bees of neighbors, but unless | 
the frames will hang in our hives, we must | 
consider the expensive task of transferring | 
A neighbor near me, has now |. 


never | 
When he started, he might | 


| I should think it would pay, at three times 
the amount. 

If I use the Langstroth Simplicity exclusively 
for box or comb honey, will I need an extractor? 

Being a young physician, of only moderate means 
and practice, but industrious and hopeful. Will it 

ay me to make above change of hives? My am- 
ition is to have 30 two story Simplicities all in full 
blast for comb honey in sections, so that I will not 
have to look after them so closely as for extracting. 

You say you do not wish to be obliged to 
look after your 30 two story hives so closely 
as you would if you used the extractor ; when 
swarming time comes, you may conclude 
that the easiest way will be to get an ex- 
tractor and take their honey away, to stop 
that “everlasting swarming.”” You cannot 
evade the responsibility by using sections. 

In last December I put a candy and flour slab into 
my weakest colony and in2 weeks they bad plenty 
of brood, but 2 weeks later after a cold spell [| found 
“nary” sign of brood. How’s that? 

The brood got chilled, 
out, as is often the case, 
changes, with a weak colony. 

Why is it that I find eggs all through the winter 
but never see any sealed brood? Some of the brood 
| spoken of as resulting from candy and flour was 
large, but not sealed. N. C. STEELE. 

Kossuth, Miss., Jan. 19th, 1878. 

For the same reason; the warm genial 

eather induced the queen to lay, but the 
ate would not nurse the eggs into brood, 
until they had all the requirements, such as 
warmth, fresh stores, etc. The eggs are 


and was carried 
after sudden 





| either removed, or e: iten by the bees, I have 
not been able to discover which. 


A Mr. McDaniels, of New Carlisle, Ind., is selling, 
through here, a hive (and territory) called the Cot- 
| tage Bee Hive. He threatens to prosecute me for 
using nails between the frames in the hive I am 
making. What do you think of hisclaim? I know 
that nails have been used to separate es a long 


time. C. A. RUSSELL. 

Plainwell, Mich. March 18th, 1878. 

I am afraid if Mitchell or some of his kin 
should come along and say he had a patent 
on using pine boards for bee-hives, many 
would hand over the money, especially, if 

| he threatened prosecution. So long as peo- 
ple will hand over their money in response 
to such ridiculous claims and threats, so 
long will these fellows continue in the busi- 
ness. Nails have been used for spacing 
frames for the last 20 years, and accounts 
of them are given in the very first volumes 
| of our bee-journals. I feel that we are all 
| wasting time, in dtscussing anything so ab- 
surd, saying nothing of the inoney wasted. 
Our experience in trade “with bee-keepers has 
been very pleasant. We tind them intelligent, gene- 
rous in their ideas of trade and fair honest dealers. 
We wish every class of people were as true to the 
right. W. F. & J. BARNES. 
Rockford, IL, Feb., 4th, 1878. 

I think the above speaks very favorably of 
the writers, for when a man feels pleasantly 
toward those about him, he is generally on 
good ground; but when he has a lot of 
grievances to unfold, of how one after an- 
' other has wronged him, I ,of late, begin to 

fear he is the worst one of the lot he has 
been talking about. I take the lesson home 
too, for I am a ‘“‘tremenduous” hand to 
‘grumble and find fault with folks, and the 
way they do things. It is early in the morn- 


ing now, and Tai ina good natured mood. 












G L ‘EANINGS IN 


It just now occurs to me, that the above was 
ina private letter, but I think they wont 
“mind.” 


THE FIRSE REPORT OF NEW HONEY. 

When winter set in I had 41 stocks in good condi- 
tion, and 10 ordinary ones. Now I have 50 in good 
condition. 1! lost one from robbing. I have extract- 
ed as much as 24 Ibs. from some of my hives, leaving 
at least 15 lbs. in the hive. The spring has opened 
very favorably here, several swarms filling boxes. 
\ put in some section boxes a few days ago, and yes- 
terday i divided one swarm. I opened some Italians 
this morning and found & framesina hive, full of 
brood. tam Italianizing by making a stock queen- 
less, putting in Italian brood, then cutting out the 
queen cells and inserting them into black stocks. I 
suppose some of your readers will be curious to 
know what bees can gather honey from at this time 
of the year. Mustard blooms here all winter. Peach 
trees are in full bloom now, also elm and plum; and 
our prairies are covered witha species of wild clo- 
ver now in full bloom. I like the sec —- boxes and 
shipping case first rate. J. W. ECKMAN. 

Richmond, Texas, March 15th, 187s. 

I wonder if our friend Perrine had_ not 
better start his floating apiary, somewhere 
in Texas. If he should ccmmence extract- 
ing in the middle of March and keep it up 
until Aug., he ought to get “right smart, 
of honey ; and even if he didnt get more 


than 5e.—hold on! it would take a good 
many 5e. pieces to pay for a steam boat, 


wouldn't it ? 


WHAT KIND OF CHAFF 
Chaff hive ree’d all right. 
chatted (cut) straw answer? 
which of the two is preferable? How will saw-dust 
do in comparison with the above? Should the chaff 
be packed in tight, and must it be put in from below? 

c. P. FRIEND, East Paris, Mich., March Isth, ’78. 

I presume cut straw will answer nearly as 
well as chaff, but as it is usually in longer 
pieces than chaff, I do not think it will 
make as good a non-conductor, nor absorb 
moisture as readily. It should be remem- 
bered that wool, feathers, chaff, &c., owe 
their non-conducting properties to the 
amount of air they entangle mechanically, 
thus preventing a circulation. There would 
be a greater circulation of air through the 
eut straw, less through the chaff, still less 
through the wool, and least of all through 
the feathers. Wool and feathers are not 
desirable for bees, because they would get 
damp and not dry out as the chaff does, and 
Lam afraid the same objection would apply 
to clover chaff. Which will dry out quick- 
est after a rain, be least likely to pack down 
and decay, and at the same time be warmest 





AND HOW TO USE IT. 
As Lhave no chaff, will 
Lalso have clover chaff, 


SO 


in winter, is the question to be decided. 
— the chaff hive to fill it, taking out 
the bottom which is lightly nailed in the 


sample hive. Pack the chaff enough so it 
will never settle away from the top, but no 


more. Sawdust is not as good chaff. 
FROM KELLEY’S ISLAND. 

I just received a postal, and letter from N.C. M. 
asking for names of all bee-keepers here, in view of 
getting them as subscribers. | gave him my own as 
the only one. Lalso received one from A. Gray, en- 
quiring about N.C. M. and as to prospects for start- 
ing a queen nursery here with a Mr. Hughs of 


Soody, Ls. 
Kelley’s Island, O., 
Thanks, 
think we 


CHAS. CARPENTER. 
March 18th, 1878. 
friend C., with your kind aid, I 
» shall be able to keep a sharp look 
l,andI think we 
prevent a repetition of the 
heretofore been practiced 


out on Kelley's Island 
pre 
iT 


ean 
tty effectually 
tuds that have 
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by alge that queens were reared and 
fertilized there. If they start an honest 
business, we will help them all we can. 


Does the queen lose her sting when she stings a 
tough substance? If so does it injure her? 1 have 
neve yet been stung by one. You say a queen never 
leaves the hive except for the purpose of fertiliza- 
tion, or with aswarm attending her. Well, last sum- 
mer one of my queens came into the house; L was 
attracted by the loud buzzing against a window 
frame, and looking to see what it was, lo and behold, 
her Majesty! The window is at the side of an outside 
door— about 6 inches between the two. We showed 
her the door, and she immediately took a B line for 
the hives—about 20 feet from the door. 

By the way, how long would it take for bees to 
change their lines 2 or 3 rods? I must move mine. 
My little girl (j years old) went out bare-foot last 
summer, stepped on one, and it nearly killed her; 
she had to be carried about. Now don’t get mad at 
this long epistle. N. GRISWOLD. 

Naugatuck, Conn., March 18th, 


I can readily believe you never have been 


A. 
1878. 


stung bya queen, and I feel pretty sure yon 
never will be, although afew instances are 


on record, of the stinging of the fingers of 
the operator by the queen. When queens 
sting each other, they always withdraw the 
sting, and I presume they would, if allowed 


to, when they sting aperson. One case has 
been reported in which the sting was 


torn from the queen’s body, and she lived 
and laid eggs afterward. 

The case you me sntioned was arather sin- 
gular one; I feel quite sure that the queen 
Was a virgin queen out seeking the drones, 
or she would never have got on the window. 

You had virgin queens in the apiary at 
the time, had you not? If you move your 
whole apiary. at once, and let the hives all 
to ag their usual position in regard to 

ach other, you can perhaps do it without 
any loss; much depends on the surround- 
ings. In all such experiments, you must 
however kee p wateh, and see what the bees 
are doing. Instead of asking me, ‘‘piteh im,” 
find out how it answers and then tell me the 
result. Not that I shall get mad if you ask 
questions, but that it will do you more good : 
for there is a great deal about bees that I, 
as well as you, have not le arned. 


ve 


BLUNDERS—INTRODUCING AND TRANSFERRING. 


J, in the midst of the honey harvest, transferred 
into movable frames, several bives with success, 
and our drouth set inabout July Ist. My good neigh- 
bor came to meto transfera colony forhim and I 
promised to be on hand early inthe morning July 
2Ist. I took the old box gum into the house and 
they were the slowest to drive of any I ever tried, 
but I finally got them out, the comb placed, and all 
fixed up nicely. Now forthe blunder, [set them out 


on their original stand and in less than an hour the 
robbers had taken the whole thing. My friend’s 


loss taught me never to transfer atatime when no 
honey was coming in. The queen I purchased of 
you, I lost; wishing to introduce her to a populous 
hive, I took out every frame and examined them 
closely, twice. I could find no queen nor brood, and 
coming to the eonclusion they were queenless, I 
went through my process of introduction (caging 
the queen I wis sh to introduce, 48 hours before re- 
leasing) and never saw her afterwards. 
8. P. CAPEHART. 

St. Albans, W Va., Feb. lith, 1878. 

Both your blunders are quite 
ones, and your idea of warning 
your experience, is very commendable. 
reason Why L have often advised trans- 
ferring during fr blossoms. that bees 
will seldom rob hoa Never let 
t hive, thinking they 


common 
others by 
The 
SO 
lit is 
at si time. 


loose 1n 


tbaneelh 
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queenless simply because you cannot find 
the queen; give them some brood, and see 
if they will start queen cells, then you are 
sure. 





STARTING AN APIARY, BEE CANDY, COTTON SEED 
FOR PACKING ,ETC. 

If Ihave made any advance in bee culture it is 
owing to your advice. Not able to afford the pur- 
chase of colonies, | could only get a start by taking 
a few swarms off the hands of those who were going 
to kill or neglect them. In this way, I obtained 14 
old gum hives. All except 3 however, were on con- 
dition; the owners were to.get the honey, I the bees, 
empty comb and brood comb. They were recieved 
an 
of Aug. to 15th, of Nov. One hive transferred and 
robbed at the latter date, have done remarkably well. 
This fact 1 thought worth notice, for it was a mere 
experiment. I could barely fill 4 
combs and pieces. There was no brood at that 
date, not 4 Ibs., of honey in all and it was avery large 
swarm. Of course I fed; at first on A. J. Cook’s 
plan, within the hive, withsyrupin a sack supported 
by a brood frame. This did very well until the 


weather became very cold. Then the bees neglecting | 


it, it dripped a little and did mischief. Resort was 
then had to candy poured out % inch or so thick on 


paper 6x16; this was laid on top of the frames under | 


the duck. The success seems perfect so far. 


I packed my hives on their summer stands in cot- | 


ton seed. For your southern disciples who often 
cannot get chaff, you ought to know the virtues of 
cotton seed asa non-conductor. I have long used it 
for packing around temporary ice boxes and bins 
for sweet potatoes, and find it the very thing for top 
cushions and winter packing. 

You published, last fall, my contribution on honey 
producing vines with initials S. G., instead of L. J. 
it is of no consequence only that some 


they have a lover of Botany near them who will take 
pleasure in answering any inquiries concerning our 
natural plants. LAWRENCE JOHNSON. 

Holly Springs, Miss. Feb. 28th, 1878. 

A REPORT IN FAVOR OF ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 

‘The imported queen I received from you, I have in 
my parlor hive, placed in the window to the South 
with a chance to fly at any time they see fit. A heater 
stove is kept burning with a coal fire, about 10 feet 
from the hive. They have not lost two dozen bees, 


nor have they consumed 5 Ibs. of honey, thus far. I | 


have kept a Swarm of beesin the same place for the 


last 5 years, and it has always come out with flying | 


colors. The first to swarm, end giving not less than 
“0 to 75 Ibs. of box honey each year, while it contains 
but 5 frames. Should I ever build a bee house I 


would build it so that the bees could fly at any time, | 


and would have the front made movable, so that in 
summer it could be taken away, Jetting hives remain; 


and in the winter I would have, in the middle of the | 


house, a self feeding heater with pipe running along 
the rear of the house toward each end of the bee 
shed. Then the becs would not get the dysentery 
nor dwindling, nor get uneasy; and if they should, 
a bee would go to the outlet and when it found the 
weather cold out side, it would say “whew!” and all 
would cool down again. And my belief is that bees 
would winter on one third the honey they would 
otherwise use. H. H. BRown. 

Light Street, Pa., Feb. 12th, 1878. 

The above sounds very favorable. it is 
irue, but even should we always succeed as 
well as our friend, I hardly think it would 
pay expenses, generally. 

MY commencement in bee culture, consisted of 
ne swarm, which I found on a limb of a beech tree 
ibout sun rise on July 3d, 1876. Last year I bought 
t swarms; the first went to the woods, I transferred 
the old one toa frame hive. IT got one stock from 
the woods, and now have 5 pretty good stands. They 
have been carrying natural pollen for the last three 
lays. J. H. THORNBURY. 


Winchester, Ind., March 11th, 1878. 





The secion boxes cume safeiy yesterday, and are 
beautifully made. The freight charges on the 
1.000 amounted to $3.55. J. D. BEDELL. 

Franklin, St. Mary’s Parish, La., Feb. 27th, ‘78. 


owl ‘ 


transferred during summer and fall from 15th, | 


frames with | 


of your | 
southern readers might find it convenient to know } 


! 
MITCHELL’S PATENT, &C. 
| Mitchell claims a patent on division boards, and 
| especially the little strip of rag tacked on the ends 
| to make it fit tightly. 1 got the idea from some of 
| Mr. Langstroth’s old hives, (made some 10 or 15 years 
ago) divided in that way for making nuclei. I think 
the public cannotbe too well warned against im- 
positions by way of patents, for as soon as Mitchell 
| conceives an idea or hears of one, he breaks for 
| Washington in such a hurry as to almost leave his 
; coat tail. Then somebody has got to be humbugged. 
| P.S.—I send you a circular which Mitchell’s agent 
| left with me, but perhaps you have seen them ere 
| this. D. A. McCORD. 

Oxford, O., March. Ist, 1878. 

It is true that Mitchell has claimed very 
| boldly, having a patent on all division 
| boards with a strip of cloth round the edge, 
| but an examination of the patent office re- 
| ports shows he has no patent on the hive at 
| all, and none on the division board as he 
| uses it. His patent ison a combination of 
| ‘“fixins” attached to the division board, that 
I believe has never been used by anybody. 
| Mitchell is not much worse than the general 
| run of patent hive men in this respect, but 
he has obtained so much mony by his false 
mga that I almost feel it a duty to 
ceep a standing warning in print. The pat- 
ent office Gazette is sent gratis, into almost 
every town, and people could easily look up 
these things for themselves if they would 
only take the time. Such an examination 
shows that even the Bingham smoker, is one 
of the ‘*‘combination” patents, and among 
the things claimed as a new invention, is 
the tapering nozzle that Mr. Quinby always 
used, and the steel springs that has been 
for years shown in the advertising pages of 
the British Bee Jowrnal. I can dicover noth- 
| ing in his claim in regard to the direct draft, 
/and nothing that would make my smoker an 

infringement—I think I will stop, or friend 
| Martin might think I am quarreling again. 
Once more: do not give Mitchell nor any- 
body else, any of your money, but just at- 
tend quietly to your own affairs, and this 
patent business on bee-hives will all pass 
away of itself. I presume I have seen all 
| the price lists that Mitchell has ever sent 
out, and I have seen all of his ‘‘clips” at me. 
I can freely forgive them, because it is noth- 
ing more than what I expected, when I first 
undertook the Humbug and Swindle depart- 
ment, 


j 
| 
‘ 


HARDENING WAX BY BOILING. 

Ionce gave a small cake of wax to a dentist, who 
soon wanted to buy scme, saying it was very soft, 
and very good for bis use. He said wax ought not 
to be boiled much, as boiling hardens it. Seeing the 

' complaints in regard to the sagging of comb fdn., I 
! thought boiling the wax might be an advantage. 

CALVIN OT18s, New Holstein, Wis., March, 9th, ’78. 

It hardens wax to boil it, especially if you 
overheat it, but as this also destroys its elas- 
ticity. and makes it brittle, it would not aa- 
swer for fdn.; to prevent this, wax should al- 
ways be melted inside of a boiler of water, 
or rather, the boiler should have double 
walls. with a water space between the wax 
and the tire. Bees-wax seems to contain 
some kind of a volatile oil that makes it soft, 
and some specimens contain much more 
than others. If the wax is exposed to_ the 
air in thin sheets, this passes off, and the 
wax becomes much harder. It is for this 
reason, We always allow the sheets of wax to 
stand at least one day after dipping, before 
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rolling them. It is quite likely that heating 
the wax. also tends to drive off this element. 
Bleaching, almost entirely frees the wax 
from this substance, and this is why white | 
wax is too hard for starters for comb honey. 
If some one can tell us how to bleach wax, , 
and still leave it as soft as the yellow, we 
would like to hear from them. Nothing but | 
an actual test in the hive in the hottest sum- 
mer weather, will demonstrate its fitness 
for the purpose. 


THIEVES. 
Thieves are plenty this season, as Ll wrote you last 
month. They robbed mine 3 times, destroying near- 
ly 2 swarms. 
I was alarmed one night and went out and “blazed 
away” with the old musket charged 
stones. I did not find any gone next morning and 
have not been troubled any since, but do not feel 
safe to have my bees exposed. Ithink of building 
a house or something to Keep out thieves. 
N. A. PRUDDEN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 13th, 1878. 


I wonder if those who steal bee-hives, re- 


ally know how much damage they some- | 


times do? Our friend Crall, of Ashland, O., 
stated a few days ago, that the hive contain- 
ing his imported queen, had been stolen, al- 
though he had them all safely, as he sup- 
yosed. in his bee-house. 
feoked, as he thought it unnecessary. If 
their plan was to carry off the hive, they 
would find it a hard matter, 
ary, like ours. Can we not do something 
toward showing humanity that it does not 
pay to steal? 

AGE OF WORKER BEES, AND EXTRACTORS THAT 

THROW HONEY OVER THE CAN. 

Mr. Bass of Toulon, who has kept bees over 20 
years, says he knows that bees live longer than 45 
days in the summer, for he put a new swarm into a 


new box hive in June, and in Oct., the hive was full | 
of new comb, honey, and a good swarm of bees, and | 


he and his wife said they knew there bad been no 
bees hatched in any of the combs, which was proof 
that those bees lived about 4 months, and he didn’t 
know but they might have lived 3 or 4 years if he 
had not killed them. He says there is too much 
“fool nonsense”’ in the bee journals. 

I was in the A. B. J. office last Dee. looking at 
tractors &c., and was suprised to find there was no 
tin cover over your extractor. Lasked Mr. Newman 
if the honey would not fly over the top, when turn- 
ing fast enough to throw it out of the combs, and I 
understood him to say it would. D. TYRRELL. 

Toulon, Ills., Feb. Ist, 1878. 


ex- 


If there was no brood in the hive during ; 


all this time, of course they had no laying 
queen, and therefore the bees were not ina 
normal condition. It would be a little sin- 
gular that such a swarm should fill the hive 
with honey, and that there should be none 


of the small workers from a drone laying ; 


nor from fertile workers. I once 
a hive that had a queen with bad 
they built comb, and filled the hive 
and the bees held out much 


queen, 
found 
wings: 
with honey, 


longer than they do ordinarily, for they had ; 


not exhausted themselves in nursing and 
rearing young bees as an ordinary swarm | 
does: but the hive contained brood and 
small drones, though no worker brood. I 
am inelined to think the hive mentioned 
contained brood of some kind, or the bees 
would not have staid and built comb. 

Fither you sadly misunderstood friend 
Newman. or else he has sadly misunder- 
stood the purpose of an extractor. Manu- 


After I arranged wires around my yard j 


with gravel | 


| fill a pint measure. 
| of July, on Sunday, and were hived by a neighbor. 


The house was not | 


in a house api- | 


facturers who would send out extractors 
that would throw honey over the top, on to 


| ones clothing, ought to be dipped in honey 


all over, until they know just how nice it is. 
to have it daubing round. A tin cover would 
add greatly to the expense, and would be 
very unhandy; if 1 had to shut down the 
cover to keep the honey in, every time I 
wanted to extract a comb, I am afraid | 
should be tempted to put the whole machine 


into the rubbish heap. 


The wire cloth and smoker came to hand in good 
condition; tried the smoker and was well pleased 
with it; do not see how you can make it for the price 
you ask. WILMER GIBSON. 

Warsaw, La. Feb. 7th. 1878. 


HOW TO GET “*A START.” 
I want to tell you of a little experiment I have been 
making with asmall swarm of bees, not enough to 
They came out on the first day 


He did not think them “any good” and gave them to 
me. During the first 5days they built a piece of 
comb 2x4 inches. I fixed3 pieces of comb in the 
frames for them and put the bees in ; they clustered 
in one corner of the hive but did not get on the oth- 
er combs, until I fed them some honey which seemed 
to start them to work. Onthe Ilth day, the queen 
began laying, and they increased quite rapidly. In 
Nov. I gave them more comb honey and wrapped 
them up for winter. I think they are all right yet. 

D. C. BRowN. 

Stamford, Ct., Feb. 23d, 1878. 


I felt a few days ago as though I was “Big Injun’’ 
on wintering bees, for 1 thought | had got them 
through the winter without losing a single stock; but 
upon looking them over, | found one queenless, and 


| only about % pt. of bees left, so I suppose I shall 
| have to count that lost. 


However, | feel much better 
than I did three years ago when I lost every one, of 
dysentery. I had last fall 20 stocks and of these, 2% 
are now in good condition. They were all packed in 


| boxes, with chaff around the body of the hive, and 
| straw around and over the cap, with chaff cushions 


over the frames. 

I enclose you a card which a neighbor of mine has 
just handed me, showing a cut of a new stone ware 
hive manufactured in Missouri. Of all, “patent hive 
humbuges,”’ it seems to me this is the greatest. 1 
think one might as well try to winter bees ona cake 
of ice as in this hive. JAS. MATTOON. 

Atwater, O. March llth. ’78. 

COMBS BREAKING DOWN WHEN FEEDING, &C. 

We, that is my wife and I, are studving bees; we 
bought one swarm last year, after the season was 
nearly over and put them in a common box hive. 
In the fall we found that they had a good deal of 
comb, but very little honey. Heace we have had a 
pretty good opportunity to experiment with them 
by way of feeding. A few weeks ago, the center 
comb fell tothe bottom of the hive, and we felt com- 
pelled to transfer them to a movable comb hive. 
This was successfully accomplished and they are 
busy every fine day. Every step that we take is a 
new one. Wedo not propose to increase the stock 
faster than we are sure of our ground. 

Will it pay to get an extractor for one swarm? 
Also, how many swarms can we get from the one we 
have, and have good stocks and some honey? We 
study Langstroth diligently, but as yet have only 
theory. H. S. BENNETT. 

Fisk Unversity, Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 25th, 1878. 

When bees are fed rapidly, the combs are 
quite apt to break down. It is, probably. 
because they do not have time to build the 


' comb as strong as they would with a natural 


yield. If you were never going to have 
nore than one colony, I hardly think I would 
advise an extractor, ‘e We have section 
boxes that can be used so simply. I cannot 
tell you how many good you could 
get from one. Some bee-keepers., in some 
localities, mi secure a dozen, by artificial 
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swarming; others, in other localities, would 
have hard work, to increase to even two. 
It depends very much on how much honey 
you take away from them. One swarm, and 
50 Ibs of honey, would bea fair average, if 
they were well cared for. 


CLIPPED WINGS AND SWARMING. 

If queens wings are a ed wont the swarm some- 
times cluster anyhow? Jhen returning could they 
not be hived by covering the old hive, and placing 
the new one close beside the old, easier than to have 
them cluster on the rake? 

Bees are doing nicely so far; plenty of young bees, 
and seaied brood in three combs, a circle 5 inches in 
diameter. Good enough, eh? J. A. WARD. 

Madisonville, O., Fed., 23d, 1878. 

The swarm will sometimes cluster ‘‘any 
how,”’ but they will not remain clustered 
very long, unless some kind of a queen is 
with them. Youcould, without doubt, get 
them into the new hive by covering the old 
one and putting the new one with the en- 
trance very near the old; but it would be a 
surer Way, to remove the old one, as soon as 
most of the bees are out, placing the new 
one in its stead. If you havea place already 
tixed for the old one, and some one is near 
to help carry it, itis a very quick and easy 
way of taking care of swarms. If you cage 
the queen as she hops out, and lay the cage 
at the entrance, you may go off and leave 
them, even while they are in the air. I know 
of but one thing that could prevent their 
coming back, and that is another swarm 
coming out at the same time ; they might 








possibly join with this. After you have the 

cueen safely caged, you can tie the cage to | 
the rake, with a bush on it, or move the pa- | 
rent hive away, whichever operation you | 


find easiest, in practice. 





You will remembsr we bought two colonies of 
bees of you over one year ago. Well, we lost one; 
the other, we think, did well; it is still living with 
p.enty of honey to spare this spring. if it swarmed 
the young swarm got away from us,we cannot say as 
tothat. It is the only colony in the whole Territory 
of New Mexico. If we make a success, will keep you 
posted. It is stilla question whether bees will do 
well in this Territory. M. W. MILLs. 

New Mexico, March 5th. 1878. 


ferred them to a frame hive. This was my first job 
of transferring. In July I purchased one Italian 
queen, and introduced her to this colony. I left them 
on their summer stands with boards around and 
over them to keep off the wind and storm. They 
have upward ventilation and are at the present time 
brooding. Last spring I knew nothing about bee- 
keeping. Now I can divide, transfer, raise and in- 
troduce queens, and do all other work that pertains 
to bee culture. JAMES H. PRESCOTT. 

Gobleville, Mich. Feb, 18th. 1878. 

It has been intimated that I give great 
prominence to reports from beginners; is it 
not well to do so?) These new hands enter 
into the business with such vigor and en- 
thusiasm, that they often do better the first 
few seasons, than when it gets to be an old 
story; and their reports point a clear moral 
to us all, on the importance of giving each 
colony the care and attention they need, at 
the proper time; also that bee-culture is not 
very difficult to learn, when one studies and 
pushes ahead. Some of our young men with 
afew years experience, are beating our vet- 
erans who have spent a life in the industry. 
Do not forget “blasted hopes,’ but study 
well the causes of success and failure. 

On page 210, Aug. No., you give dimensions in full 
for the end board of packing box but for nothing 
else. Length of strips above and below, also of end 
strips, and length and width of top and bottom would 
be appreciated; also the size of the glass. 

Do lumbermen out your way keep *% in. boards to 
sell, or do you split inch boards? B. LUNDERER. 

I omitted giving the remaining dimen- 
sions, for fear of guiding you into error, 
thinking the safest way would be to set as 
many sections together as you wished the 

ase to contain, and then to cut your thin 
strips to the proper length; and the same 
with the glass. See what sized glass you 
‘an purchase to best advantage in your 
stores, and then saw the rabbets to allow 
them to slide in, accordingly. I have never 
found any # lumber kept in stock, but have 
been obliged to have inch lumber split and 
dressed. Very cheap lumber will answer 
for this purpose, if we sort it outa little. 
Re-sawing lumber, is rather too heavy work 
for the foot-power saws, but the hand-ripper 


| described on another page, answers beauti- 


To-dav’' my bees are bringing in heavy loads of | 


pollen, but I notice the Italians bring more than two 
ioads while the Blacks bring one. E. E. SMITH. 
Lickley’s Corners, Mich. March [th., ’78. 


I purchased 2 swarms 3 years ago next July, pay- 
ing $10.00 for them, and I can truly say I never in- 
vested money so well before or since. 
a Strict account with them, I find the money has 
tripled, and [have 9 swarms to begin this season 
with. JOSEPH H. STRONG. 

West Hartford, Conn. March &th. 1878. 


A BEGINNER’S FIRST SEASON, 

Last spring I started with two colonies; one in an 
American hive, and one in acommon box hive. Each 
gave me 4 swarms and over 300 Ibs. of surplus honey. 
My first swarm came out of the box hive, on the 18th 
of May, and went to a tree, without stopping toclus- 
ter, Next day I took a hive to the woods and tried to 
lrive them into it, but they would not be driven. The 
next move | made was to cut open the body, with the 
intention of scooping them into the hive, but I found 


Having kept | 


them in such a position that I could not reach them. | 
I next placed a shingle over them, and by stirring | 


them up and keeping them in motion, I succeeded in 
vetting about 44 of them tocluster on the under side 
of the shingle. TI shook these in front of the hive and 
they went in. The rest followed, by keeping them 
“stirred up.” Since all this worry and trouble I have 
taken quite a fancy to the method of dividing. 


I let | ; : 
e box hive send out one more swarm, then trans-! Cases of late in any sl} 


fully for ripping or re-sawing anything not 
more than 3% inches through. 


SPRING DWINDLING. 

My bees (Itelians) are dying in considerable num- 
bers; they crawl out of the hive and do not seem to 
have life enough to get off the bottom board, but die 
at the very entrance. They have plenty of good 
white honey nicely capped. It does not appear like 
dysentery as you describe it. It may be the old bees, 
but I would think they would fly away. What do 
you think is the matter? The hive is clean, in a good 
warm place out-doors and shielded from the cold 
winds, on the south side of a building. 

D. W. STARKEY. 

Batavia, Ill., March 7th, 1878. 


The case you mention is, without doubt, 
one of the phases of the old bee disease or 


spring dwindling, as itis called. If only a 
few of the bees are affected, I would not 
mind it, but if so many that the stock gets 
seriously depleted, it may be well to feel 
alarmed. The remedy is to unite to keep up 
the strength of the colonies. but this, some- 
times, seems todo but little good. I have 
never seen a case of it where the bees were 
packed in chaff, but as Ihave had but few 
ape. it may not be due 
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to the chaff entirely. Yesterday, we found 
a colony that had been skipped, 
chaff packing ; nothing was over the cluster, 
except a she ét of duck, and that had several 
holes through it. The outside combs were 
full of dead “bees, and the bottom board was 
covered with heaps of them. More than half 
the colony, which was quite strong, had per- 
ished, and yet the chaff packed ones all 
round them, many of them quite weak, had 
lost scarcely a bee. No bees were found 
dead in the cells, among those that were 
closed down to a few combs, although some 
were so weak that they wintered on but 3 
combs. I am inelined to think the trouble 
you have mentioned, friend $8. would not 
1ave occurred, had your bees been similarly 
packed. 
PURCHASING “RIGHTS. 
What d> you ask for the right to manufacture Sim- 
plicity hives, to sell? I think I can make wood work 
a3 cheaply here or cheaper than it can be done any- 


” 


where, and can ship als» at low freights by river to | 


many points. Of course, friend, Root I know you are 
not a patent maa, but [am willing to pay you some- 
thing. REINHARD STEHLE. 

Marietta, Ohio, March 6th, 1878. 

Thank you my friend, for your kind offer. 
You, and everybody else, are perfectly wel- 
come to copy every thing I have made or in- 
vented, and the satisfaction of knowing I 
have helped my fellows, is all the pay I shall 
ever want, I hope. Even if I should not get 
all the credit I deserve, 1t matters very little, 
for I have full faith that He who eareth for 
the sparrows, will take care of and provide 
for His children, who are of more value than 
many sparrows. Do not be afraid I shall 
ever consider your business an opposition 
one, for I am learning now, if I did not know 
it before, that the world is amply wide for us 
all. Do good work, and at a low price, and 
I will give you all the aid I possibly 
whenever I have done this with a pure un- 
selfish spirit, I have always found plenty of 
kind friends to com> forward volunt irily, 
and I have had ple uty and to spare. It is in 
this way that God shows His care and love 
for those who are deserving, as I understand 
Him, and I have no fear, my friends, of your 
not giving me all the credit, aye and money 
too, that I deserve, for Lam sure you have, 
so far, given me more of both. 


THIN FOUNDATION. 

I think you say, fdn. will measure from 4 to 9 
square feet per lb. Can you send me 100 Ibs. of fdn. 
(worker) that will measure 800 square feet? If so, at 
what price? Bees had a good fly to-day. One stock 
didn’t tly worth a cent,—honey on one side, bees on 
the other-—-dead. Looked in a few hives—brood in 
one-—-no brood, no pollen in the others—bad shape 

with one or two warm still days, we'll fix ’em. 
Carried in a few lbs. of flour to-day. 

J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Mich. March 2ad, ’78 

We can make fdn. with very slight walls, 
as thin as 9 square feet to the lb., but it would 
be very difficult to get the hands to put up a 
hundred Ibs. so thin as to cover even 800 ft. 
With our present methods of working, we 
eannot make sheets roll of a uniform thick- 
ness, and I cannot see that it is at all impor- 
tant. Wetried rolling the sheets of wax 
through plain rolls. to give them an even 
thickness, more than two vears ago. but 
those who undertake the task, will probably 


Ds e 

find where the trouble comes in. 
in the fall | 
| cover 


| a dark, or a deep yellow Italian queen? 


i tle to with their value. 


can, | 


If you had 
put your bees on as few combs as they could 
, friend T., I do not see how the honey 
could’ get on one side, and the bees on the 
other. You should understand how to work 
chaff hives, if any one does. 

YELLOW QUEENS, AND BLACK QUEENS THAT HAVE 

MATED WITH ITALIAN DRONES. 

Which do you consider best to rear queens from, 
If there be 
any difference, pleaseexplain. How farapart should 
Blacks and italian$ be to prevent crossing? Did you 
ever have a black queen mate with an Italian drone? 
I bought a stand of Blacks last summer,(the nearest 
Italians being six miles away), the queen of which 
mated with an Italian drone. How are they for hon- 
ey gathering, &c.? Beeshave been wintered so far 
without loss. Queens commenced laying Feb. 14th, 
three weeks later than last year. I now have almost 
all kinds of bees,—blacks, Italians and hybrids. | 
think I will Italianize most of them next season. I] 
have two black queens which I du not think can be 
outstripped by any race of bees, as far as bees and 
honey are concerned. R. H. A. 

March 4th., 1878. 

I do not know which is best, a dark queen 
or a lightone, but these eager questioning 
new beginners, will very soon find out, at 
the rate they are now pushing their research- 
es. I am inclined to think color has but lit- 
I have had black 
queens that have met Italian drones, and 
have reported in regard tothem. I ean- 
not see that the euten rs differ, either in 
looks or ‘“‘zeal,” from ordinary hybrids. 
being very much ahead of common black 
bees. I think bees as far apart as the dis- 
tance you have named, rarely mix, yet the 
Italians seem to spread very rapidly. Last 
summer, in hunting bees 10 miles from our 


apiary, I found b vautifully marked Italians. 
and could not find that any were kept within 


at least, 5 or 6 miles from the spot. Of 
course, We have occasionally black queens 
equal to the average Italians, and we have. 
also, Italians not up to the average of the 
blaeks; but taking the general run of the 
two races, the Italians are almost immeasur- 
ably ahead. In regard to yellow queens, | 
believe they are more likely to produce yel- 
low bees, and bees a wt are more gentle to 
handle; butasa rule, these gentle bees are 
notas good honey gatherers. 


VARNISHING HIVES INSIDE. 

Would it be any advantage to give new hives: 
coat of varnish inside, as bees collect around furni- 
ture and carriage bodies on the platforms in the 
spring of the year when they are put out-doors t 
dry; would it not save them the gumming over the 
sides of the hives, or help them a good deal? If not. 
would it annoy or hurt them? 

Sam’. R, LIPPINCOTT. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Mar. 4th, 1878. 

It would doubtless save the bees some 
trouble, but the hives would be more liable 
to dampness, because the dry wood absorbs 
moisture in a way the varnished surface 
would not. Ido not think it would do any 
perceptible harm. 


I feel like a “burnt child” in this “bee business”’ as 
I bought a farm right and sample gum for $18.00 of 
N.C. Mitchell. JI paid 50 cts. for the first lessons it 
Bee Culture or “Bee-Keeper’s Guide” and I don't 
consider that I made much in that deal with him, s 
I will move slowly after this. Iam 62 years old and 
served three years in the federal army. I had three 
wounds and can not use my right hand; I write wit! 
my left. JAMES E. SKEEN. 

Witts’ Feb. 26th, 1878. 


Foundry, Tenn., 
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Cur Homes. 


And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?—Luke, 6; 41. 

<fUST back of where I sit writing, we used 
>, to have a pencil case, with a glass over 

the top. Oceasionally, some customer 
or friend while talking, would lean careless- 
ly on the glass, and it would be broken. 


They would of course apologize for their care- | 


lessness, and hand over a sufficient amount 
of money to make the case good, generally 


remarking that they ought to have known | 


better than to lean on a glass in that way. 
In a few days the case would be broken 


again, in the same way, and I, finally losing | 


patience, spoke something in this wise, “I 
do wish people had sense enough to keep 
their elbows off a glass case.” 

But stillthey broke them and felt badly 
about it, and I took their money to pay for 
having anew glass put in. What do you 
think about it my friends? 

The fact that good people kept leaning on 
the glass, beganto make me feel, especially 
when I was not ina complaining mood, that 
perhaps I ought not to ask them, or rather 
to expect them not to lean on the case, situ- 
ated exactly as that one was. In one of 
these better moments, I moved one case 
away.(there were two of them) and had a 
heavy plate glass, at an expense of $7.00, 
putin the other. Of course there was no 
more breaking. Do you not think I felt 
better about it? And is it not well for us to 
look carefully at home, and see if the fault is 
not ours, before we bleme poor humanity 
for doing something that a great many peo- 
ple would do, especially, when they do it in- 
nocently, as was the case in breaking the 
glasses, and to consider whether there is not 
some unnoticed beam in our own eyes, be- 
fore we are too severe on a brother, or many 
brothers, because there are motes in their 
eves? 

In Mr. last writing for 
GLEANINGS, he seems to have struck on 
the saine line of thought, and although for 
vears he thought that the world had been 
treating him unkindly, was he not in a_bet- 
terand happier spint, when he wrote the 
folowing, that I have taken frcm page 79, 
of our volume III? 

Now afew words abcut patenting devices which, 
however valuable, can be cusily made, and without 
ilurge investment in machinery, &c. Such patents 
will be largely infringed upon and the patentee will 
usually find himself without eny redress. The pat 
nt laws do not, and cannot protect him. He may 
“mmence legel prceceedings in the United States 
(curts against infringers. But few have the means 
to do this, even if it would pay to hunt up and pros- 
cute small infringers. The patent is like a good 


Langstroth’s 


pasture, with weak walls or fences, and hungry ¢Cat- | 
time to be trampled | 
upon something | 


le all around it--sure in due 
lownandeaten up. Ifa patent is 
which requires much skill, and considerable capital 
r its manufacture, it is far less likely to be infring- 
jd. Men are not apt to invest largely without care- 
! inquiry as to the rights of others--they have too 
nuch at stake and by their large investments can be 
© easily reached for damages. 
Does it not approach. in spirit. to the sen- 
timent expressed in, “Father forgive them. 
r they know not what they do?” 


! that 


tion, the experiment of hanging out a bas- 
| ket of fine apples, and requesting by a card, 
that allwho take an apple leave a penny. 

There is no question about it, all who take 
one of the ——, should leave a penny in its 

eens but so long as we are well aware that 
1umanity will not do it, shall we censure them 
| too severely? My friend, are you quite sure 
| that you would always leave the penny? 
and you? and you? and you? I think it very 
likely that nearly all of you say you would; 
now please do not get angry, but my friend 
I am not quite sure you mans HY To comeright 
home, unless I made some strong resolution, 
or unless I had some particular motive to 
make me vehement in the matter, I am pret- 
ty sure I should, after a while, get to taking 
the apples without leaving a penny. I 
should have a good excuse, no doubt, for we 
always do; I think it would come about 
something in this manner. I would feel in 
my pocket for a penny, and being very tired 
and thirsty, | would make up my mind to 
take the nice apple, and put in a penny 
, When I came halt or to make it all very 
fair, 1 would sometime put in two pennies 
This I would do for a wnt # and then I would 
get more careless, and take a half dozen 
without remembering how many, and to 
| make itup, put in a half dime, thinking I had 
more than paid forall I had taken. If the 
owner of the basket should ever call me to 
account, I would protest that I had put in 
more money than I had taken apples. If 
proot were brought to bear that was un- 
questionable I would in great astonishment 
say, ‘Why, I cannot think it possible, that I 
have really taken so many.” 
At another time, 1 might claim the apple 
Was almiserable little affair, and that 1 did 
not think I ought, in justice, to pay anything 
for it. Again the complaint would be that I 
did not have it, it was somebody who was 
going along with me. At another time, I 
wight say I had entirely forgotten the mat- 
ter, and if censured for my forgetfulness, 
perhaps I would claim I had done no wrong 
at all. for I honestly meant to keep it all 
straight, but it was forgotten, and therefore 
I wes not ieally to blame. 
The excuses would be almost endless, for 
the disappearance of the apples, and the lack 
of pennies in their stead. Atthe same time, 
no one would be willing to be called a thief. 
If youcomplained of your losses, and ap- 
pealed to—te—well I hardly know who you 
could appeal to, for you would be told on all 
sides that you must be a fool, to think you 
could sell apples without’ standing by your 
| basket and watching it. Is humanity to 
| blame because they will not pay for every 

thing they have, without being watched? 
| All you that think they are to blame, please 
raise the hand! Very well; now all who think 
they are not to blame, please raise the hand! 
If you want a little more time to study the 
question, think of it a while. 

Again; should people be blamed for doing 
just such things as we ourselves do? Be 
careful now, or I shall have you ina “tight 
place.” If you say they are, then you admit 
there is a great need of reformation, and 
it should include your own self. If you 


| I have, before, mentioned as an illustra- 
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say they are not, then Lask, why do youcen- | 


Don’t you 
know? Get 


sure and find fault with others? 
find fault with anybody you 


some friend to watch you all day, and see if | 


you do not; especially if you are leading an 
active business life. 

We are all careless and heedless, awfully 
eareless and heedless of the rights of others. 
How do I know? Well I will tell you. 
I have been engaged in the 
work, I have been obliged to make humanity 
a study, more or less, and I have tried to 
take an outside view of things, and to de- 
duct general principles, from seeing what 
the great majority of indiv iduals would do, 
under the same or similar circumstances. 


I tried experiments on humanity, if you will | 


pardon the term, not solely w ith a purpose 
of seeing how much evil there isin us, but 
with a view also, of bringing out the good. 
The water tank at our door, has been one of 
the experiments. I really do not like to tell 
you all the results, for it will sound like find- 
ing fault with my fellow men, or fellow boys, 

rather. Kind words we have 
many. it is true, but careless indifference 
from by far the. greater number. The best 
water in town has to be carried ‘quite a dis- 
tance, and as I found by experiment that 
the greater part of the people preferred wa- 
ter from that particular well, we have kept 
the tank supplied from that source for the 
yast year. As a drinking cup of anything 
But metal was out of the question, we were 
obliged to keep the cups chained to prevent 
their being lost. Could they not hang upa 
Well it would 


cup after sl: aking their thirst: 7 
seem they could, but in actual practice, we 
tind a goodmany will drop the cup on the 
ground, as soon as they have had enough. 
I confess that seems rather a hard statement, | 


but try it, and see how it works, a busy 
street. During one time in the 
the weather, some of the street boys gota 
fashion of turning the faucet, so as to let 
the water all run out on the sidewalk, 
obliging us to go and bring more. What 
was to be done? The patience of our most 
patient hands was worn threadbare, and 
many times did I decide to take away the 
water tank, and give up the experiment: 


on 


but as often did the disappointed looks of | 


thirsty humanity, when they found the tank 
empty, soften my heart, and I prayed that 
all beams might be taken from my own 
eyes, in a way that would enable me best to 
labor for the good of those provoking street | 
boys, and to say in sincerity, ‘‘Father for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 
I “walked round the central stairway.” and 
besides studying bee-hives and bee-feeders, 
studied on some plan of giving thirsty people 
pure water, out on the street, without tempt- 
ing the boys to such deeds of mischief. Per- 
haps I should remark thatthey starte d their | 
first fun, by fixing a long string to the | 
cups in the evening, watching until some in- 


nocent pedestrian had raised it just to his | 


lips, then jerking the cup out of his hands. 
Of course, we scolded the boys for this; they 
replied back, and then I am afraid we—some 
of us—threatened them. It did seem, as if a 
little wholesome “pounding” would be just 
What these “street Arabs” needed to 


Since | 
Sabbath School | 


| were troubling us. 


had from 


| turn up. 


hottest of | 


bring | 


them into a sense of the ‘‘fitness of things,” 
and it seemed also, as ifsuch a course would 
be particularly “‘soothing” to the one who 
had to bring the water and ice. Do you 
suppose I could ask God to help me, when I 
had any such thoughts towards these poor 
boys. I used to be one among just such boys. 
when I robbed strawberry gardens. I te!l 
you I finda “great big’? mote in my own 
1eart, if not in my eye. I mentioned the 
matter inthe Sunday morning Bible class, 
and we decided to pray for these boys who 
The young man who 
carried the water was present, and he, like 
our young friend of last month, doubted the 
wisdom of trying moral suasion with any 
such boys, as these in question. Do you 
wish to know how it came out? Well, Dll 
tell you. <A bright new tin cup now hangs 
beside the tank, without even a chain to it, 
for the boys broke off all the chains and 
carried them away; yet the cup has been 
there some time, and it is very seldom drop- 
ped on the pavement, as before. No one 
wastes the water as they did, and no one 
leaves the faucet turned. Of course I shall 
have fresh battles to fight, for Satan or ‘evil 
impulses” are always at work, but the same 
| Weapon is always ready for all of us, and it 
is always equal to anv emergency that may 
The two edged sword of prayer. 
will always conquer, if we honestly pray that 
the beams may be taken from our own eyes 
that we may see clearly. If you should ever 
undertake any kind of mission work, my 
| friend, be careful you do not get provoked on 
even annoyed, no matter what may come up: 
| very provoking cases will do you good, it 
you only keep the beams out of your own 
eyes. ‘Blessed are ye when men shall per- 
secute you, and sayall manner of evil things 
for my sake.”’ This 
if we could only 
| rise above these trifles, and make a practic 1} 
application of it. I believe it, in my bette 
moments, and I resolve to have more faith 
next time; but how far, how very far, I fall 
short in practice. Oft-times I can only say. 
‘My Father, [am a poor blind stumbling 
child, stubborn and headstrong withal. | 
| have tried to do better so often, and failed so 
miserably, that all Iean do, is to come to 
Thee justasIlam. Take me, this journal. 
my business, and all, and use it for the ben- 
| efit of this busy throng of humanity, of which 
| Tam but one.” 

You may say that such prayers are only 
| plain common sense after all, for when the 
| boys saw there was no fight in me, they stop- 
|; ped bothering me. I agree with you, foi 
| the religion that helps me through this world 

of trouble, is plain common sense and noth- 
| ing more. There is akind of beam that gets 

| into our eyes in trying times, that seems es- 
| pecially hi ard to get out; and to illustrate the 
| point I will narrate a little incident from 
| real life. 

A man who was muchinthe habit of going 
to God in pri iyer W ith all his business troub- 
les, discovered that some one in his employ 
Was, in spite of careful watching, robbing 
his cash drawer. The matter went on fo! 
weeks and months, until a year had passed. 
and yet the mystery batiled all his skill and 


is 


| against you, falsely, 
| true, without any question, 
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research. As usual, he made up his mind to 
discharge the offender without mercy, just 
as soon as he could put his hand upon him. 
After the amount had reached a sum that 
would send him to the penitentiary, the evi- 
dence seemed to point in a certain direction, 
but our friend could hardly think of the idea 
of laying traps or playing the spy on any of 
those around him. Any one of you who has 
ever in life been in a similar predicament, 
can understand how painful such a task is. 
One evening, afterthe footing of the books 
showed the cash short an unusual amount, 
he started out with the determination of 
sifting the matter to the bottom, whatever 
the expense, and no matter how disagreea- 
ble the task might be. As he meditated on 
the task before him, and felt how utterly ig- 
norant he was of the means usually ‘employ- 
ed by detectives in similar work, and how 
totally inadequate he was to the task, it oc- 
curred to him that if his errand were a just 
one, he had a right, nay it was his duty to 
ask help of that Great Strong Friend who 
had lifted him over his troubles and trials so 
often. It was dark and rainy,and the pave- 
ments were wet and sloppy, yet for all that, 
down on his knees he went, and as the street 
was, for the time, deserted, he prayed aloud 
that God would give him wisdom and show 
him how to keep his little property from the 
hands of those who so unscrupously appro- 
priated it. I wish to digress here, just a lit- 
tle. What is the use of praying aloud? 


Does not God know our inmost thoughts? 
These are questions I have asked myself | 
many times, and it is not until within the 


past few months, that I have felt any very 
strong desire to get away by myself, where ] 
could tell God my thoughts ‘tout loud.” I 


can pray While walking along, or while sit- | 
ting here at my work and I often doask God | 
to help me when confusion and cares seem | 


to multiply, but it does not “make me Over 
new.” like going down home into the honey 


house where the sawdust walls prevent the | 
slightest sound from being heard outside, | 
wnd where I can tell Him all my troubles. | 


When we are in deep distress, and so much 


in earnest that we can bow ourselves on_ the | 
wet pavement, and telk aloud to this friend | 


in need, we may be pretty sure our prayers 


will be answered, if our requests are proper | 
T lay partic- | 


ones, and not altogether selfish. 
ular stress on these last two words, tor earn- 
est prayer, is pretty sure to show us the 
beams in our own eyes. 

As he knelt in the rain, the question came 
very soon, “If you are given wisdom to hunt 


up the offender, what will you do with him? | 
{sit the loss of your money that troubles | 


vou, or the loss of the soul of a fellow being? 


Will you forgive him if he asks to be forgiv- | 
en, and lend a helping hand, to one in more 


ilistress, perhaps, than you?” 


Our friend had Christianity enough, to| 


turn about at once, and pray, not for him- 
self. but for the guilty one, and to promise 


(sod if the opportunity were given him, he | 
would pardon all, and do his best to help a- | Us 
have not yet decided to use it at all, our 


hout a reformation. As he rose up, through 
the rain and darkness. new light seemed to 
be shed on the matter in question. and the 

| as ABC. J 


ficult problem Was as plain 





will relate the course he took to show you 
how, even an ignorant man, may have wis- 
dom given him, that, it seems tome, will 
compare very well with that of a skillful 
lawyer or detective. 

He knew the young man had been paying 
out money, more than he had received, and 
it took but afew minutes to get facts that 
could not easily be contraverted. He then 
went straight to his lodging place, called 
him out, and in a frank straight forward way 
spoke to him as follows : 

‘Joseph, have you taken any money from 
the drawer to-day ?” 

“No eit.” 

‘**Not one copper ?” 

*“No sir, but | put in a copper, and took a 
postal card.” 

**You are perfectly sure, you took no mon- 
ey out ?” 

‘Yes I am perfectly sure I did not.” 

*‘Now do not hesitate, but answer the full 
truth, promptly. Where did you get the 
money you paid I]. this morning ?” 

*‘A man sent it to me in a letter.” 

You have the letter ?”’ 

**No, I burned it up.” 

**Come with me to the telegraph oftice, and 
we will telegraph to the man.” 

One moment of irresolution, a quiver of 
the lip, and thena great sob, as he broke 
forth, 

“Oh stop, don’t go any farther; I have ta- 
ken your money, I will own up all, but do 
give ine another chance, dolet me try once 
more, to be a better boy. Ihave tried not 
to do so any more, and I have felt so badly 
about it. But somehow I would get bad, 


| and I do not know what made me do so.’ 


As the hand of the employer took that of 
the unhappy boy, do you Know how fervently 
he could pray, “forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors?’ The boy is now at 
work in his old place, paying the just debt 
he owes, and the employer Jearned a lesson 
about having a beam in ones eye even while 
calling ‘‘stop thief’ to one who is robbing 
him. I donot mean to say I would screen 
the guilty from the penalty of the law, but I 
would be very careful that all other means 
were tried, before sending any boy to the 
penitentiary. It may be that the young man 
will go back to his old habits yet, but I think 
if he is watched over and cared for, there 
will be little danger of it; and who can com- 
pute the value of an immortal soul? As’the 
employer went to his home that night with 
2 light heart, do you not think he could feel, 
‘blessed are ye when men shall persecute 
you,’ and that truly, ‘tall things shall work 
together for good. to those that love and 
fear the Lord ?”’ 





SOMETHING VERY INGENIOUS AT LEAST. 


| AFPHE following device, comes the nearest 


% in my estimation of what is wanted, of 
— ve wie epee, Fete ‘ ‘ ; 
anything yet submitted, and although I 


friend has permittéd me to have the illustra- 
tions made, and f describe it. 


! maids 


to a 
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Simplicity hive, with the frame in place. It 
will be observed that this frame has the top 
and bottom alike, and that there are no 
projections, for it to hang on. The only 


supports the frame has, are the bent wire 
staples, shown at D,C, and on a more en- 
larged scale, at A. These are made of a/ 








SCOVELL’S SUSPENDED FRAME. 
elastic as to give considerable spring. I 
need hardly state that they are to 
on a nail head, in the end of the hive. 
These nails are all driven in the exact spot, 
by having a strip of iron, with a notch where 
every nail is tocome. Drive the nail tn the 
notch, until the head just comes down to 
the iron. Move your gauge 
it is all done. 
the metal rabbet. If the bees do attach pro- 
polis to the polished wire, it will snap off, 
almost as soon as the wire is touched. To 
fasten on these wire loops, two holes are 
pricked at once, with a two pronged instru- 
ment, or several end bars may be pierced at 


but all such contrivances, have been over 
and over again discarded, for various rea- 
sons. I have used them all, and have exper- 
imented much, besides hearing from many 
others who have used them; and Iam sure 
I would prefer just the simple wire loop and 
nothing more, if I used it at all. 

Now we will listen to the inventor: of 


| course he is sanguine, for who ever knew an 
| inventor who was not. He has wisely chosen 


| one of the most shallow frames, for his— 
| what shall we call the hive friend Scovell ° 


| 
| 
j 
} 


| 
i 


ye hung | 


|} method of suspending comb frames. 


I believe that Iam the original inventor of th: 
I have also in- 
vented a machine for bending the wires, on which 
they can be made for a trifle per thousand; a pound 
of wire makes 80) loops. I will take the liberty ot 
answering the objections in your letter, I run 7 
hives last season having double sets of frames of 16 


large size of tinned broom wire, which is so | each, and in noinstance was I troubled bv having the 


bees fasten the wires to the nails. A few of them 
did fasten the quilt to the wires and nails when they 
happened to come in contact with them; but I be- 


| lieve that ifthe top ofthe wire was % or % of an 


inch from the top of the frame they would not at- 
tempt to fasten it. Nails without heads would have 


| to project too far inside of the hive, in order to keep 


away, and | 
These nails ate cheaper than | 


the frames from falling off ; nails with heads can be 
driven in close, leaving just room for the wire to 
pass over. I have had hives brought 6 miles this 
winter on a lumber wagon, without having a fram 

fastened and not one jumped fron its place. I, too 
did not like frames at exact distances. But by hav- 
ing a hive that obliges me to piace them in, I find 
that [have the straightest lot of combs that I have 
ever hai. Iuse no wire atthe bottom to keep th: 


| frames plumb; if the frame is made true and hung 


once, by having a foot power punch. The | 


wire should go through just about as hard 
as it can be pushed, and then clinched on 
the inside. I need hardly say that these 


; shape. 


holes must all be pierced at exactly the same | 


spot, or we shall have much trouble. To 
get out the frames, you have only to lift 


them, until the loops are raised from the | 


nail heads, and then lift the frame out. The 
upper story, will not be in the way at all, 
and we can lift the frames from even the 
lower story of the Simplicity hive, without 
taking off the upper one. If we wish to use 
chaff cushion division boards, we shall have 
no rabbets to plug up or make tight, but on- 
ly a plain square board; and the sheet of 
cloth covering the frames, will go clear up 
into the corners, anywhere, with no calcula- 
tions to make for the rabbet, as before. Is 
it not beautiful? But now we will take the 
other side. 
OBJECTIONS. 

The one great objection, in my mind, is 
that the frames are at fixed distances, and 
cannot be slid along on the rabbet, nor used 
interchangeably, unless the combs are pret- 
ty nearly of a thickness. This difficulty, 
since the use of fdn., is not so great as be- 
fore, for combs built on the fdn., are pretty 
much alike, or at least they can be made so. 
The other great objection is, that should 
the bees get more honey in one side of the 
comb than the other, which they often do, 
the comb would be likely to swing out of 
true. This could be remedied, by having 
two nails, and a square ended loop on the 
wire, but this plan, fer several reasons, I 
think untenable. We also might have nails, 
staples, or a wire ‘“‘zigzag” at the bottom of 
the frames. to keep the bsttoms in place, 


true it makes but little difference whether it is sus- 
pended by anail driven into the end—as hundreds 
use them--by a projecting top bar, or by a wire loop. 
You say the wires would get twisted out of shap» 
with awkward handling. I extracted 4.00) Ibs. of 
honey last fall, 70 hives out of 110 having frames 
with wire loops, and not one was twisted out of 
It would make this letter too long, for me to 
attempt to tell you the advantages which i think one 
gains by using the wire loop. [havea plan for m- 
king the hive double walled which [ think is just the 
thing. By to-day’s mailI will send you a sample. 
showing the bend of my wires and the manner of 
hanging the frame. For large frames like the stan- 
dard Langstroth, I would use No 18 or 19 tinned wire. 


| My frame is just 714 inches deep. 


As you have hada great deal of experience with 
different kinds of hives. I would be glad to have you 
give mv plan atrial and see how you likeit. If you 
conclude to adopt the plan in whole orin part, I will 
do what [ can toward making it a durable hive. 

H. SCOVELL. 

Columbus, Kan., Feb. 22d, 1878. 





OVER 1000 February No’s were given away, and now 
we are obliged to offer 10c. a piece for’era. Isn't it 
sad to contemplate? Never mind, send us a Feb. No, 


| and we will send you the 10c. 


BEE ae : 

THERE! I have got all the patent office Gazett-s 
right at my elbow, in an Emerson binder, and when 
anybody tells about his patent, I can read it for my 
self. The patent on Bingham’s smoker is for a ma 
chine for “destroving insects by fumigation,”’ per- 
haps that is all right, but why does he not say some- 
thing about bees somewhere, if it is a “bee” imp] 
ment? 

—__——i>-060~<e——————_— 

Our friend J. M. Brooks, of Elizabethton, Ind 
makes a specialty of selling bees, and his cireular is 
well worth sending for. His bees are all yellow bees 
and he says you do not have to put them on the win- 
dow to see the three vellow bands, either. Iam wel! 
aware, friend B., that if the bees are allanice yel 
low, customers are pretty sure to be satisfied ; if you 

just as large yields of honey. and have just 
good success wintering, as with the darker bees. 
we shall a7] be satisfied 


iis 
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CYPRUS ISLAND QUEENS. 


Having wintered our “Cypr yprian Bees successfully, 
we shall be prepared to furnish Queens the coming 
season at $10. each. 

These bees were forwarded to us direct from the 


Island of Cyprus, and as no other bees will be bred | 


in our locality, we can guarantee the purity of their 
Queens. 

That we may give satisfaction to all, we shall fill 
orders strictly in rotation, no order being booked un- 
less $1. be forwarded. 

Safe arrival of Queens by 
anteed. 


IMPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Previous to the arrival of our Cyprians we con- 
tracted for a large number of Italian Queens. These 
we will sell at $4. each—if they can be forwarded 
just as received. lf we are to select the largest and 
lightest colored or retain them until their worker 
progeny appear, we must ask $5. each. We will de- 
liver at express office here in box as received, or 
forward by mail, as requested. 

No circular issued. Registered letters, or money 
orders at our risk. Cc. W.& A. A. K. BLOOD, 

4 P. O. Box 234. Quincy, Mass. 


FOUNDATION CUTTERS. 


Price 10c. 


mail or express guar- 


See engraving in March number. Two 
cents extra when sent by mail. 


A. I. ROOT, 


~ 500,000 


Ten Everblooming 800,000 Roses for $1.00. Plants 
and Evwergreens sent Free by Mail. Catalogues 
Free. Address, 1.C. WOOD & BRO... 


Medina. Ohio. 


$ Nurserymen and Florists, Fishkill, N. ¥ e 
SEARLY £h 


QUEENS 


ITALIAN 
FOR 1878 


The increasing demand for our choice Queens has 
induced us to breed them the present season at the 
following prices: 

Pure Tested Queens in April, May and June, 

each eee $3 00 
July, August and September ... eed 2 00 
Nucleus Hives with _ Pure Tested Que en... 5 00 
Full Swarm : 10 00 

A discount will be made on large orders. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 

No circulars sent. 

("Our book, “THE 
nature and habits of the 
Fifty Cents. 
4Hing 


QUEENS! Queens! QUEENS! 


I have a few very fine queens, wintered in strong 
nuclei, that will be promptly shipped to parties in 
need of such “furniture.” All bred from imported 
mothers. I shall continue the importation of queens 


APIARY,” describing the 
Bee, sent post-paid for 


A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga. 


from Italy during the season, and sell the same to | 


And Queens For Sale. 


old and new patrons at live and let live prices. 
Address JOHN A. BUCHANAN, 
4d Wintersville, Jeff. Co. be Ohio. 


Tin for Separator and Extractors, 


As we buy in large ieitetiiins I can perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 

Separators 

“1 * sheet, for less than a box r 

1X tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box = 9 00 
per sheet... 10 

We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 

as nay Se most convenient. 
A. [. ROOT, 


$6 25 


Medina, Ohio. 


\4 C. R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyoming . 


; Our Sout 
| Shall sell for $1.50; 


| have 


Electrotypes. 


We will furnish eleetrotypes of any of the engra- 
vings that have appeared in GLEANINGS, for 25c per 
square inch. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
PRICES REDUCED ON M ATERIAL 

GLASS HONEY BOXES 


FOR MY 

ig BV Yi 

ANTED Situation by a bee-keeper. Address, 
stating terms and requirements, 

4 1. M. KAU FFMAN, Smithv ille, Wayne Co., O. 


 -‘ Try Mel 


Italian Queens, Nucleus and full Colonies, Hives, 
White Holland Turkeys, and Plymouth Rock eggs, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Send 
for prices. WILSON HARVEY, 

4-45 Brownsburg, Bucks Co., 


Pa. 


ey the Ist of April to June 15th, I will sell Ital- 
ian nucleus c>lonies of 2 frames, with tested 

queen, at $4. and will transfer them to any kind of 
rame desired, by giving me outside measure of such 

frames. When ordered with my own size frame (13 

in. high by 10% wide in the clear) 3 combs will be 

sent instead of 2, for same price. 

of JU LIUS HOFF M AN, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


SOLDERING IMPLEMENTS. 


For $1.00, 1 will send by mail, a full sized solderi 
iron ready for use, with a box of rosin, box of sol 
ering fluid, bar of solder, and full printed instrue- 
tions for use. If sent by express, I will add a solder- 
ing board, all rigged, ready for work. 

1, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


PRICES REDUCED ! 


In Canada you can get anything in ns way of 
Apiarian Supplies. Section Boxes grooved for fdn., 
i 5x5x14 down, at 75 cents per 100 in the flat, 
hy the quantity. Wide Frames for sections, in the 


flat, $2.00 per 100. Hives, 2 stories complete, €2.80 to 
$3.00, according to what frames wanted. Extraectore, 
$5.00 © ach, all metal, will take any frame from 18 in. 
down. Address M. RICHARDSON, 
4-54 Port ¢ olborne, Ontario, Canada. 
BROS? Cc ircul: ir and Prices of 
Italian Bees sent free 
Ad Elizabethtown, Ind., Box 127. 
FOR SALE! ! 1878. 
Itali 
talian Queens. 

Propagated in populous’ colonies, pure and 
prolific. Tested queen, $2.00. The same grade of 
queen so soon as fertilized and laying, $1.00. Also 
full and nucleus — s. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Address . P,. HENDERSON, 
44ing Murfre esboro, Tenn, 
I will od $1.00 for all the Italian queens any of 
1ern friends may find it convenient to send 
me during the month of May. These same queens, [ 
you are to guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, and I shall do the same, but nothing farther. 1 
made this arrangement to answer the great 
number of questions in regard to buying and selling 
early queens. In June, I will pay 90c, and sell for 
$1.25; after July Ist, 75c, and sell for $1.00. 

Tested Queens double above prices. All are to be 
daughters of imported mothers. I will pay 25¢e for 
hybrids, and sell them for 50c, if Ican. If you send 
queens, write on the cage whom they are from. AJl 


to be sent by mail. Send in April, if you will risk 
them, A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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E. W. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 


1 Colony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 
July 10th) $14 00; (after July 10th) $11 00 

1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 
ter July 10th 9 50 
1 Tested Queen 2 50 
1 Untested * 00 
A discount of 10 per cent on all orders for queens 
of $10,00 or more. All queens raised from import- 
ed mothers. I have made arrangements to Italianize 
all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 
think all my queens will be purely mated; all queens 
will be shipped in rotation, and I desire parties or- 
dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 
money returned if the order can not be tilled at once. 

28d ‘Address, E. W. HALRB, Wirt C. H., West Va. 

PURE ITALIAN BEES 
One swarm, $8.00, five or more, $7.00 each; all in 
8 frame L. mives. Are to be sold between April Ist, 


- May 10th, ’78 
"ALBERT PC ITER, Eureka, Wis. 





Hives Cheap. 


Material ready to nail for standard Langstroth 
hives. Portico, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) bottom 
board and cap, in prices ranging from 75c to $1,00 
each, according to quantity wanted. Sample hive 
$1,50. Our favorite the “Modest” at same prices. 

We are prepared to beat the world on Honey and 
Section Boxes. 

Harbison section, 5 to 10 M. per M.. knaeeas > 5D 

Less than 5 5 M, per M 7 50 

as ve 1 § 50 
Dovetailed sections, any size from 44x44 to 

5x6, 5 to 10 M, per M 8 00 

te a Less than 5, per M iss 3 50 

A * ad “ 1 00 

Circulars for 1878 will soon be ready—Send for one. 

J. OATMAN & SONS, 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ills. 


JUST RECEIVED; CHOICE NEW CROP 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very 
and raised near us. Price per Ib., 25c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $13.50; 44 bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 
ed by mail add 1&c per Ib. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 T0 55 CTS. PER POUND. 


For further particulars see our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, mailed on application. 
I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SRYUP. 


clean 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 34c per lb. in barrels of 
boxes of 50 or 110 Ibs. Crystal Glucose 
Ib., by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent pre paid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
ll-ly LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 


We will furnish the above delivered on the cars 
here in Medina, at ‘4 cent in advance of the above 
prices. Or we will have it shipped from the factory 
at nen prices. Any amount less than 50 Ibs., will 
be 5c¢ per Ib. A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





375 Ibs., and 4e in | 
Syrup 5e per | 


POPLAR SECTIONS CHEAP. 


Harbison sections per 100... 


Dovetailed sections any size from 
44x44 to 5x6, per 100 


Liberal discount given on large orders. Send post- 
al card for special prices. 
Address REINHARD STEHLE, 
Marietta, Washington Co., Ohio. 
4d Lock Box 193. 


Comb Foondation Machines 


$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration and complete description of how 
to use the machines see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian onemens ~ supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. - ROOT, — 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will send a sample copy of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine, post-paid, to any person in any way in- 
terested in Bees or their Products, or in the ap- 

aratus so successfully used in modern management. 

ust send your name and address to 
A. J. KING & CO., 
61 Hudson ninnende New York. 


SMOKERS. 





I am overwhe imed with letters asking ‘“‘which siz 
smoker is the best?’ 

Mr. J. E. Hetherington ordered eight of the lary 
for his apiaries and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies and consti- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
plants, it is larger, however, than the improved 
Quinby. 

The first “Direct Draft” 
used one year and sold for one 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
would not be without one a single day in the season 


smoker ever sold has been 
dollar as the gentle 


| for the price.” 


They go all the time and burn sound or rotten wood. 
tobacco or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every smoker. 

These smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
ant management of bees in any hive-—-ancient or mod- 
ern. Sent by mail, post pi tid, on receipt of price. 

Extra Large, per E xpress = Z Mail #2 Ww 

Standard 1! - j 1 60 

Small, ni 7 00 “ ; 1 2 

Patented January, sk rvetured only by 
the inventor, F. BINGHAM, 
tf nieenie Allegan Co., Mich. 


ISTS. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- | 

paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sae it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention ail the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who ta- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that l approve | have marked with 
a*, those I especially approve**; those that are not up 
to times t+; books that contain ‘put little matter for 
the priee, large type and much space between the 
lines +; foreign §. 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First** 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping*** 
Bee-kee ‘per’ 8 Te xt Book*t.. — 

oT Nee 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John i r*s. 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... 
Dzierzon Theory** es 
How I made $350 a Year with my Bees?#$. 
Art of Saw-filing*+ 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS, 
Ten Acres Enough** 
Five Acres too Much** 
Tim Bunker Papers* 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 
Book Om Binds, HOMeM®. ....6..ccccccscsscees ; 
Window Gardening... Se 
Purdy’s Small Fiuit instructoi*. 
How to Use The Microscope..... 
Play and Profit in my Garden*.. 
“Our Digestion,”’ By Dio Lewis** 
Onion Culture* 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**... 
Practical Floriculture* 
Gardening for Protit** 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.. 7 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Le ucharé. 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook** 
How to Make Candy * 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*+ 
Moody’s Best T houghts and Discourses** 
Moo dy and Sanke y’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
* words and music, Vex ©: r 
“ boards 

Murphy Temperance Piedigte, per 100 cards... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


American Angler, Norris................6: 
American Bird Fancier 
Apple Culturist, Todd. 

American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 
American Pomology, Warder 

A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd 

Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book 

Broom Corn and Brooms per 50.... 
Bommer’s Method of Making anures 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier. ata 
Burr’s Vegetables of America... 
ee 2, eee paper 50 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 

Re reo crate wiicahe de 

‘ranberry Culture, White 

‘otton Culture, Lyman. 

‘ranberry Culture 

‘ider Maker’ s Manual, Buist 

‘arpentry Made Easy, Bell 

‘otton Planter’s Manual, Turner. — 
‘opley’s Plain and Ornament: ul Alphi abets..... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig.. 

Dana’s Muck Manual 

Darwin’s Variations of Animals and P ‘ants 

2 Vols 500. 
Earth | Closets. How To Make The m, Ww arring. 


“ 


| Fish Culture, 





Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 


| Farmer’s Barn Book.... 


Farming by Inches, Barnard 

Garlick 

Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essay 8 Practical... 
Growers: wv. biew 

Fur, Fin, and Feather. 

Farming For Boys 

Farm implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 

Gardening For The South ; 

Gardening For Money, barnard............... 

Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson 

Gardening For Ladies, Loudon 

Gregory On Cabbages....paper 

Gregory On Squashes....paper... 

Gregory On Onions paper 

Guenon On Milch Cows 

Gun, Rod, and Saddle 

Garden Vegetables, Burr 

hedges and Evergreens, Warder 

Hovcsier Schoolmaster 


| Hop Culture... 


Harris on The Pig 

How Plants Grow, Gray 

How 'io Paint, Gardner 

How to Get a Furm and When to Find One.... 


| How To Use The Pistol 


insects Injurious Vegetation 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow 
Jenny June’s Cook Book 
Klipparts Wheat Plant 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat 
Landscape Gardening, Downing. . 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekee per “r’s Friend. 
Mushroom Culture.. ee ee 
My Farm of Edge wood.. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture 
Manual on ‘ihe Culture of Small Fruits. 
k. P. Koe. 5 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard. 
My V iney ard at Lakeview 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hule 
Peat aud its U se 
Practical Butter Book, W illard.. 
Pear Culture, Fields..... ; 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder's Guide. 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s.............. inanens ce 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn 


dt ke ee 
NISS or ert 3g 


Pee he tt et eS 


| Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay) 


*ainter, Guilder and Varnisher 
Parsons On ‘The Rose 


| Practical Poultry Keeper, dnehenenete tee 


Practical Trout Culture. . 


| Riley on the Mule.. 


Khododendrons, Rand. 

Sorghum and Its Pr« ducts...... 

School and Field Book of Botany, Gray. 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story. 

Silk Grower’s Guide... 

Skillful Housewife 

Shooting on The Wing 

Sorgho, or The Northern Sugar P lant, “He dges 


| The Farmer’s Receipt Book. 
The Model Potatoe 


Taxidermist’ s Manual.. aitmdqueadanmersite 
Youman’s Household Science.......... 


|} Youatt on the Hog.... 


Youatt on Sheep 
CLUBBING 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
|W ‘ith The American Bee Journal 
The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
Both the above Bee Journals of America 
British Bee Journal $2 


($1 


(2 9 


LIsT. 


($2 00) 


American Agriculturist 
Prairie Farmer 

Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American & 32 

Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardene r(1 00) 


L Above rate 8 include all Postage.) 


ITALIAN BEES and FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, full colonies or queens, also Fan- 
ey Poultry, ine luding the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. R. LANDE 
2-9 Albion, Ashland Co., 


2 


1 75 


( hic. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





. 
. 
Liungstroth 
knife included at 
ove sizes kept constantly on 


s 
OVER 1000 NOW LN USE. 


503 American d:ame 
No 


$8,0.) 


U0. 
a 





All the 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
For Gallup frame, $7, 
7,753; Adair frame, 
8,003 Quinby, $9 


hand ready to ship. 


these prices. 


t 


Raa 
ha 


ce In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. aA 


shed, with athin keen 


| 
cor go 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


“fussing’’ t > make it uncap nicely. 


is made of fine steel, nicely fini 
edged blade that needs no hot water or any such 





"ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adv ertisements will ‘be ‘receiv ed at the rate ‘of: 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 

satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, May and June 
July and August 





12 francs in gold. 
Ww a7 


‘ 

Price for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tien. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation shall be lost. [The v alue 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold.—Ed.] 

_D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


Cash for Beeswax. 


We are paying 25 cents per pound for yellow bees- 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5, or more pounds, de- 
livered at Syracuse, or 26 cents, if exchanged for 
white wax. If you have any wax on hand, and can 
deliver it at the above price, please do so, and we will 
send you our check on receipt of the same. 

ECKERMAN & WILL, 
8-7 Wax-Bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y 


NUCLEUS STOCKS. 


Strong four frame nuclei in full sized hives, all the 
frames, quilt of duck, &c., and queen reared from 
an imported mother, for $5,00. Also, strong one 
frame nucleus with $1.00 queen, for $2.00. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address, HIRAM ROOP, 

2-8 Carson City, Montcalm Co., » Mich. 


” ‘EVERY BEE-EEEPER SHOULD READ THE 


aE JOURNAL : 


Monthly devoted to 
CTICAL BEE-EEEPING, 

The most yp =~ ¢ experienced Bee-Masters in America 
are its regular correspondents. It is the O_pgsr, Lance~t and 
BEST BEE PAPER IN THE WOR LD: : 
TWO DOLLARS A AR. Specimen Copy 10 cts. idress 


Thos. G. Newman ‘ts Son, 974 W. Madison St. Chicago. 





T THE BES’, , 


‘ 
4 


GE 


wins om St 4] 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
es nthe of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per andl 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this departme nt the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2e each i inse rtion, or $2,00 per year. 


Those whose 1 names ‘appear alow, agree to furnish 
Italian queens the coming season for $1,00 each, un- 
der the following conditions: No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery, or anything of the 
kind, only that the queen be reared from a choice, 
pure mother, and had commenced to lay when they 
were shipped. They also agree to return the. money 
at any time when customers become impatient of 
such del: ay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, fse an imported queen 
mother. If wanted by mail, send 10c extra. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 1-12 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-4 

*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co. ve Oe HE 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo 1- 

A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 

*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 

*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 

*j. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Il. 

*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 

*J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, Ill. f 
*O. H. Townsend, Hubbardston, Ionia Co., Mich. 3-8 
*E. L. Rozier, Ste. Genevieve, Mo. é 
*F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 
*Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, 111. 

J.T. Scott, Crawfish Springs, Ga. 

*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland ( 0., O. 

= H. Stordock, Durand, Win. Co., Ill. 
A. Bingham, Volant, Law. Co., Pa. 

» Tg Wyrick. Cascade, Dubuque Uo., 


4-8 
4-10 
Towa. 4 


Hive Manufacturers. 





Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 
Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, 
M. Nelson, 24 Lacock St., 
G. W. Simmons, Newark, 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, 


65 

Warren Co., 3-2 
Allegheny, Pa. 1-6 
1-12 


Del. 
Carroll Co., TL. a5 


Tenn. 





Italian Queen Bees. 


I have propagated and sold Italian Queen Bees for 
the past 17 vears. Will sup pls oa number for 
78. Send for circular M. ‘ARY 
Colerain, Fri bel: On, 


2-7ing Mass. 








